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Art and Experience 


Whatever life may be, it is an experience; whatever experience may 
be, it is a flow through time, a duration, a many-colored episode in 
eternity. Experience may be simple as it is among babies and simple 
people; it may be complex as it is in the case of the scientist or 
or man of affairs. It may range from the aimless movement of a baby’s 
hands and the undisciplined distraction of its eyes to the controlled 
vision and deliberate movements of the champion marksman. It may 
move from the beholding and manipulation of physical things to the 
invention and organization of ideas tenuous and abstract. But between 
birth and death, this much may be averred of life, it is the stimulation 
and response of a living body, of “five little senses startling with de- 
light,” of muscle twitching to answer with action, of hands eager and | 
restless, of a tongue moved to utterance and a mind provoked to 
thought. Portions or aspects of that experience may be remembered 
and recorded. Totally considered, it may be aimless or purposeful. It 
may be merely the veil or revelation of something behind or beyond 
experience itself. It may be merely a systematic transient delusion. It 
may be a nightmare or a dream. Philosophers and poets have espoused 
at one time or another all these hypotheses. 


But whatever experience may portend or signify, veil or reveal, it 
is irretrievably there. It may be intensified and heightened or dulled 
and obscured. It may remain brutal and dim and chaotic; it may be- 
come meaningful and clear and alive. For 2 moment in one aspect, 
for a lifetime in many, experience may achieve lucidity and vividness, 
intensity and depth. To effect such an intensification and clarification 
of experience is the province of art. So far from having to do with 
Statues, pictures and symphonies, art is the name for that whole process 
of intelligence, by which life, understanding its own conditions, turns 
them to the most interesting or exquisite account. An art, properly im- 
portant, would be, as Aristotle pointed out, politics. Its theme would 
be the whole of experience; its materials and its theatre the whole 
of life. 

—lIrwin Edman, The World, the Arts and the Artist 
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The Future of Free Enterprise 


Brighter Days Ahead 


The Farmer in the Forties 


W. G. CLUGSTON 


days of 1927 I wrote an article 

for Henry L. Mencken’s Ameri- 
can Mercury entitled ‘Flat Tires on the 
Farm.” It wasn’t exactly an optimistic, 
Utopia-viewing piece. 

I dwelt at some length upon the bilk- 
ing and gyping which farmers of that 
period had to put up with. I told how 
machinery and gadget salesmen were 
over-running the wide-open spaces, mak- 
ing it more and more difficult for every 
horny-handed son of the soil to keep 
modern and stay afloat financially. I 
depicted how over-run the industry of 
agriculture was with lazy, haphazard, 
calamity-howling individuals, and how 
the country was cursed with one-crop 
specialists who were just gamblers try- 
ing to live without working, and accom- 
plishing little more worthwhile than a 
depletion of the soil—and increasing 
the poverty-tinted complexion of the 
whole rural scene. . 

But, with all the gloom I painted 
into the article, and with the average 
rustic of that day and date only vaguely 
aware of the fact that agronomy was 
not just another term brought into use 
to spread a new form of agnosticism 
among yokelry—and with hardly any- 
body, either in town or country, giving 
a second thought to the alluring pros- 
pects of making use of farm crops to 
provide almost everything that man 


B= in the bleak November 


needs in addition to food, clothing and 
shelter—even then, despite all the pes- 
simism with which I was infected, I 
held to the belief that there was no 
mode of existence more likely to bring 
happiness and contentment to homo 
sapiens than that of rural life. In lan- 
guage somewhat more fluid than I 
seem capable of in these hectic, trying 
times, I said: 

The man who loves Nature, or himself, 
the man who can live with himself and man- 
age himself, the man who values his self- 
~~ and prefers to take the tides of life 
in his own canoe rather than as a deck-hand 
on another's floating palace, the man who 
knows that gilt is not gold and that glamour 
never glorifies—that man will find the most 
endurable existence in the fields of agri- 
culture. 


Soaring on to describe memories of 
farm life which I cherished, and to un- 
burden myself of some of the nostalgia 
that was getting me down, I wound up 
the article as follows: 


The sparkling of the morning’s dew in 
the first shafts of sunlight as the day’s duties 
are begun, and the croaking of frogs in the 
quiet marshes as darkness descends on the 
last of the barnyard chores. The grunts of 
the pigs, and the bellows of the calf that 
is weaning. The aroma of new-mown hay 
as the cool breeze and soft moonlight sift 
through the screens of the sleeping-porch. 
The end of the harvest as the binder’s bull- 
wheel winds its serpentine coil-tracks around 
the diminishing field of golden grain, while 
the terrified young rabbits scatter in every 
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direction. Lying down on the belly in the 
shade of a big tree on a hot day and stick- 
ing nose and parched lips into the bubbling 
water of a clear, cool spring. Primroses 
blooming along the road that goes to town. 
Catbirds chattering in the hedge-fence along 
the way. Turtle doves cooing in the hem 
field on the hill. The old cider mill a-grind- 
ing. Back to the farm! 


II 

A lot of water has gone down stream, 
over wheels and under bridges since 
1927; but I am still addicted to sweet 
memories and fond fancies of farm life, 
and I am more convinced than ever that 
preservation of the best elements of our 
way of life—attainment of the ideals 
of democracy, and preservation of some 
semblance of what we call the capital- 
istic system—can be assured only 
through a wholesale back-to-the-farm- 
movement. I am convinced that not 
only is the most endurable existence for 
the masses of individuals to be found 
in such a movement (individuals of al- 
most every walk of life), but that the 
only hope we can have of continuing 
to enjoy any appreciable amount of free 
enterprise, private initiative and rugged 
individualism amid the ever-developing 
synthetic complications of the new 
power-age is to adjust ourselves and our 
institutions to a new economic pattern, 
knit as largely as possible out of agri- 
cultural products through using them 
to the fullest possible extent in the 
operation of industrial machinery—and 
with the industrial machinery being 
made an integral part of the farm plant. 
In short, to save our economic hides, 
preserve democracy and hope for hap- 
piness, we have got to amalgamate syn- 
thetic manufacturing and agriculture in 
such a way that they will become one 
great industry. 

Even if there was nothing at stake 
but the welfare of the rural population, 


an intelligent society, such as we boast 
of living in, cannot go on tolerating the 
puddin’headed policies through which 
other vested interests have kept agricul- 
ture on a mere subsistence level (ex- 
cept in acute war periods) for more 
than fifty centuries, as Dr. C. C. Furnas, 
in his The Next Hundred Years as- 
sures us has been done. Such a state of 
affairs can’t go on because it is becom- 
ing apparent to every one with a poppy 
seed of intelligence that power-age de- 
velopments have brought about condi- 
tions under which farmers who depend 
upon fate and the elements for their 
subsistence—and with as little stirring 
about as possible—are nowadays as out 
of luck as colonies of sparrows hoping 
to pick up a living around the old hitch- 
ing post areas of the small town trad- 
ing centers. And it ought to be as ob- 
vious to every one as the coming of 
daylight on a mountain top that to go 
on trying to maintain the bucolic status 
guo can only bring headaches and 
empty stomaches to everybody. 

With the dispossessed and disinher- 
ited farmers flocking to the cities (as 
they were doing before the war, and as 
they will be doing again when peace 
industries get back in stride) because 
body and soul can no longer be kept 
together on the land, and with the 
cities already overcrowded with un- 
wanted and unneeded laborers because 
the scientists and inventors and the 
power machines provide contraptions 
that can do their jobs faster and bet- 
ter and cheaper than they could do 
them, the masses in every walk of life 
are facing an intolerable state of af- 
fairs. Men and machines, both in the 
industrial centers and on the farms, 
must be brought together, with their 
energies coordinated and their outputs 
equitably distributed, both as to pro- 
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duction and consumption, or we shall 
run into the worst economic smash-up 
the world has ever seen. The only way 
to escape it is to go back to the farm 
with everything that can be taken back 
to it. 

Henry Ford saw the situation some 
years ago, and made some effort to 
pioneer the way, but his efforts were 
given little attention, and less encour- 
agement. John L. Lewis, the old bull- 
of-the-woods leader of the coal miners, 
revealed, in the December, 1942 issue 
of the United Dairy Farmer, some un- 
derstanding of the situation (if not a 
solution for it) when he explained that 
he was trying to make the nation’s farm- 
hand cow-juicers a part of his United 
Mine Workers’ organization because 
“If one group of Americans is well or- 
ganized and succeeds in raising its 
standard of living it cannot hope to 
maintain that standard if a large por- 
tion of the population is forced to exist 
at a much lower level.” 

John Steinbeck showed a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the way the situation 
which exists is tearing our social system 
to pieces in his Grapes of Wrath, the 
way the old outmoded system we are 
still trying to make function victimizes 
and vilifies individuals and groups from 
the bottom of society to the very top. 
Steinbeck made it clear that when the 
tractors of big business farming drove 
the ‘“Okies” out of the Southwest, 
forcing them to trek to California to 
become a burden of miseries to the en- 
tire society of that state, it was the old 
system that was to blame: neither the 
local banker who foreclosed the mort- 
gages, nor the big city banker who com- 
pelled the local banker to act, was to 
blame for anything except trying to sur- 
vive under the system. Neither the ma- 
chinery works that produced the tractor, 


nor the salesman who sold it, nor the 
tractot-driver who ran it slambang over 
the old farm shacks to level them to 
the ground, had any choice: the only 
hope they could have for economic sur- 
vival was to do what they were doing. 

Unless effective steps are taken to 
change things, everybody will soon be 
having daytime nightmares about the 
fate that hangs over us—no one, no 
matter how strong his economic posi- 
tion, can feel secure, or hope to escape 
the impending catastrophe. 

Just as has happened in the indus- 
trial centers, the scientists and inventors 
have brought forth new machines and 
discovered mew processes which so 
greatly increase agricultural produc- 
tion, and so greatly decrease costs and 
human energy expenditures on the 
farm, that there is (in normal peace 
times) an over-supply of farm products, 
and a woefully inadequate demand for 
farm labor. It is the same situation that 
prevails in the big industrial areas: 
there is an over-supply of everything be- 
ing produced, and an increasingly in- 
adequate demand for the labor of those 
who know no other way of living than 
that of working as producers. That is, 
of course, a situation which can only 
produce a distressing absurdity without 
radical adjustments. Under our old sys- 
tem of doing business—that only makes 
increased production a curse upon so- 
ciety because the greater our machine 
production capacity becomes the more 
curtailed the consuming capacity of hu- 
man producers becomes—a profits bar- 
rier bars the way to everybody, in every 
direction. Unable to profit through the 
sale of their muscle-energy, farmers and 
laborers have no purchasing power 
through which to acquire the things 
that are being produced; without cus- 
tomers who have the purchasing power 
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to buy the things which their machines 
produce, the industrialists can only go 
broke if they keep their machines oper- 
ating at anything like capacity — the 
more they produce, the more certain 
they are to go broke. This absurdity 
will continue as long as we keep on 
trying to make the old system of do- 
ing business work—as long as we try 
to maintain industry and agriculture as 
separate and distinct activities, and as 
long as we try to make both function 
under the formulas which were looked 
upon as successful when almost every- 
thing was done by hand, and elbow 
grease was the most important element 
in every job. 
Ill 

The machine-power-age cannot be 
made permanently profitable to any- 
body as long as we keep it confined to 
the old human-muscle-power methods 
of trying to meet the problems of keep- 
ing production on a profitable basis, 
and at the same time satisfying con- 
sumer demands to the greatest possible 
degree. This can’t be done for the sim- 
ple reason that jobs—employment— 
won't go around any more. Groups of 
laborers smart enough to organize and 
ruthless enough to adopt the rule-or- 
ruin tactics of other exploiting groups, 
may, for a time, build up aristocracies 
of working men which will keep them 
and their families financially afloat. So 
can specializing farming groups. But 
they can do so only by pushing the vast 
unorganized masses closer and closer to 
the brink of starvation. What they can 
do along such lines may temporarily 
sooth the pain for them, but, in the 
end, it will only make the common car- 
buncle cause more suffering, and be 
more agonizing to everybody when it 
finally comes to a bursting head. In the 
long run, labor groups, like the monop- 


olized industries with which they make 
monopolizing contracts, will find it 
harder and harder to know any secur- 
ity, or to get any untainted joy out of 
life. As long as farm groups and labor 
unions selfishly help prevent changing 
the system to a coordinated machine- 
age basis, they will only be adding 
troubles to the woes of their members 
—and of all humanity. 

The mechanical, power-driven cotton 
picker has been perfected to the point 
where it is practical. That scores a 
bull’s eye for the inventors. But to put 
it into general use throughout the 
cotton-growing areas would deprive 
millions of subsistence level citizens of 
their last vestiges of subsistence, to say 
nothing of the increased production it 
would add to the already overburden- 
some surpluses of cotton. Even with 
nothing except nigger and po’ white 
hand pickers to rely upon, the overbur- 
densome cotton surpluses continue to 
become larger and larger chiefly be- 
cause rayon and other synthetics are 
supplanting cotton in so many ways. 
And that scores a bull’s eye for the 
scientists as well as the inventors. It 
also amplifies the ever-loudening gongs 
which call attention to the dying ago- 
nies of the old system, and proclaim 
the crying need for a new order. 

What synthetics are doing to cotton, 
and what the mechanical cotton picker 
can do to those who keep themselves 
alive raising cotton, is being, or will be, 
duplicated in every field of agriculture. 
Labor-saving, cost-cutting, production- 
increasing machinery is being used more 
and more in the raising of all kinds 
of crops. And synthetic foods are com- 
ing more and more into use. All this 
makes it more and more impossible for 
such a large part of our population to 
continue to make a living raising food 
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products to be consumed solely as food. 
The individuals in the rural areas who 
are thus being deprived of their means 
of livelihood are gumming up the 
works for the rest of society in two 
ways: (1) they no longer have a pur- 
chasing power with which to buy the 
things that other laborers (in the in- 
dustrial centers) produce; (2) they mi- 
grate to the industrial centers and 
either root other workers out of their 
jobs, or become charity charges upon 
those who are still able to keep on pay- 
ing taxes. 

Despite all the nobly concocted pal- 
liatives of the New Deal, statistics 
show plainly what was going on up to 
the time our entrance into the war put 
everything on an emergency basis. From 
1930 to 1935 there was a gain of 48 
million acres in the amount of land 
farmed in the United States, and a gain 
of 500,000 in the number of farms. But 
the total value of farms declined from 
47 billion to 32 billion dollars.1 And 
while the population of the nation has 
been steadily increasing, rural popula- 
tion has been going down, or standing 
still, in the years of best showing. The 
farm population in 1920 was 31,614,- 
000; in 1930 it was 30,445,350; in 
1940, 30,475,206. More impressive still, 
net incomes from farms’ productions 
dropped from 5,799 million dollars in 
1924 to 1,464 million dollars in 1932. 
By 1934 the figures had been boosted 
back to 3,350 million dollars and have 
since climbed much higher; but all this 
has been due to the absurdity of sub- 
sidizing farmers, at first to get them to 
cut down production before the war 
crisis developed, and then to induce 
them to produce more than ever before 
after we got into the war. 

See Census Bureau and statistics of the Bureau 


of icultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Souas source for succeeding figures. ” 


Thus we see that under our old sys- 
tem of doing business agriculture, as 
an industry, can no longer stand on its 
own feet either in peace or war—the 
farmer is no longer able to maintain 
existence, even on a mere subsistence 
level, without going on a dole provided 
by the rest of society. And this is the 
most dangerous development our de- 
mocracy has ever had to face. But while 
it has been developing—and growing 
to more menacing proportions—the sci- 
entists and inventors have been demon- 
strating that there is salvation, and a 
life of abundance for everybody, just 
around the corner if we will only take 
our manufacturing industries to the 
farm. The scientists and inventors have 
been doing this by developing ways to 
make use of everything that grows out 
of the ground to provide us with al- 
most every material thing we need for 
the full enjoyment of life. All that 
would be necessary to take advantage 
of what the scientists and inventors 
have made possible would be to so re- 
arrange our system that the major part 
of our manufacturing industry would 
be taken to the farm—so reshape our 
social and economic structures that all 
major activities of trade and commerce 
be spread out over the rural areas. 
Could anything be more absurd than 
to go on importing rubber from the 
Dutch East Indies, transporting it to 
Akron, Ohio, to be made into automo- 
bile tires and women’s girdles to be 
shipped to Texas for utilization when 
the Texas farmers could utilize their 
surplus farm crops to manufacture all 
the rubber they might need for all pur- 
poses, and by so doing put themselves 
on a basis of permanent prosperity? 
Could anything be more asinine than 
to fail to help the Texas farmers so 
utilize their surpluses when such failure 
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means that citizens of all the rest of 
the country must be saddled with ad- 
ditional tax burdens to help keep the 
Texas farmers from starving to death 
because there is no demand, no market, 
for the things they raise? 

Under our old system of doing busi- 
ness, not only are the rubber manufac- 
turing barons and the rubber factory 
workers of Akron taxed to help keep 
the Texas farmers alive, but the re- 
stricted purchasing power of the Texas 
farmers means that they are able to 
buy fewer automobile tires, and their 
wives fewer girdles, and thus profits 
and employment in Akron must be cur- 
tailed. Revenues are cut down, taxes 
increased, in Akron. 


IV 
Aside from the minor misfortunes 
that would come to those who hold a 
vested interest in the private power 


companies, is there any reason why 
there shouldn’t be Tennessee Valley Au- 
thorities all over the nation to furnish 
all the power that might be utilized by 
farm-industry establishments in the 
most remote rural acreas? Why should- 
n't there be processing plants all over 
the South to convert peanuts and sweet 
potatoes into all the necessary things 
that the late Doctor Carver demon- 
strated can be made out of them—and 
to give industrial as well as agricultural 
occupation to the cotton pickers who 
can’t go on making a living picking 
cotton. Why shouldn’t such plants be 
established to furnish employment to 
migrating workers of the congested in- 
dustrial centers who long for greater 
economic security—and for the oppor- 
tunity to live and raise their families 
in a land of sunshine where the air is 
fresh and pure, and invigorating—and 
where the sweet smell of cool rain al- 


ways gives an added zest to life? 

Is there any reason why similar plants 
shouldn’t be scattered throughout the 
New England potato-growing areas, 
and all other Irish potato producing 
sections, to make alcohol, and to utilize 
the alcohol in making all the things 
that can now be made out of it—that 
is all things except drunken sots? Is 
there any reason why such plants 
shouldn’t be scattered over Kansas, and 
all other wheat-producing states, to 
convert all the surplus bread grain that 
might be grown into motor fuels? Or 
why such plants shouldn’t be erected in 
Iowa, and all other corn-growing states, 
for the manufacture of all the things 
that the Iowa State College has demon- 
strated can be made out of corn, corn 
stalks, and the silk and shucks? Is there 
any reason why every bushel of soy- 
beans that could be raised all over the 
country couldn’t be converted—right on 
the soil out of which it has been grown 
—into all the automobile parts and 
other things that Henry Ford's scien- 
tists have shown can be made out of 
them ? 

And is there any reason why such 
plants shouldn’t be so located as to give 
assurance that the Nation as a whole 
wouldn’t ever have a famine in any- 
thing, no matter how capricious Nature 
might become in producing droughts in 
some sections and floods in others, all 
in the same years? Certainly if we had 
a short wheat crop in Kansas, and an 
unusually large potato crop in Ver- 
mont, it would be an easy matter for 
the Vermonters to send enough alcohol 
to the Kansas plants to keep them op- 
erating until Nature got back to her 
normal stride in the Sunflower common- 
wealth. Or, if the reverse should hap- 
pen, Kansas could do the accommodat- 
ing, and in areas where agro-industrial 
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operations were actually brought to a 
standstill temporarily, permanent public 
improvement works could be under- 
taken through the use of public funds 
backlogs built up for such purposes in 
the normally prosperous times. 

The only reason I can see why such 
things shouldn’t be done is that a 
change-over to such a logical, practical, 
problem-solving system would play hob 
with the vested interests of the small 
group of citizens who dominate and 
control the old system. Of course the 
setting up of any such new system 
would turn the economic world upside 
down for the ten per cent who have 
acquired control over ninety per cent 
of the nation’s wealth, or natural re- 
sources. Some ten or fifteen per cent 
would also suffer painful economic ex- 
tractions. But, if we believe at all in 
the doctrine of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, we must think of the 
better way of life that would be made 
available to the other seventy-five or 
eighty per cent of the people. Also, 
common sense, it would seem, would 
cause those who are afraid of having 
their vested interests disturbed to give 
consideration to the ever-increasing evi- 
dences that if something like this isn’t 
done—and without too much delay— 
they, too, will be brought to ruin in 
the smash-up that lies ahead. 

But isn’t it possible to amalgamate 
agriculture and manufacturing industry 
within the framework of our democ- 
racy, and without wrecking anybody, or 
anything that is really worthwhile? Do 
we have to go on to chaos and calamity, 
and possibly through them to wind up 
in communism, merely because we have 
been frustrated in trying to preserve the 
profit system of a muscle-age despite 
the fact that we have gone over to a 
motorized way of life which can’t be 


made profitable to anybody for very 
long when it has to be so restricted as 
to insure that it will not destroy all the 
major opportunities to make a profit 
out of the exploitation of muscle-power 
energy? 
V 

Answers to the above questions can, 
I believe, be obtained only from the 
leaders who preside over the destinies 
of our schools, our churches, and our 
editorial sanctums. If the leaders of 
these groups will really line up in the 
economic struggle on the side that has 
faith in mankind—will really get over 
on the humanitarian side where they 
pretend to be, and where they really 
belong—they can give such enlighten- 
ment, courage and guidance to the 
masses that the politicians will readily 
go along and the job can be quickly 
done—we can have the greatest eco- 
nomic revolution-by-consent the world 
has ever seen; the change over to a 
unified agro-industrial system that will 
function in a capitalistic democracy to 
the benefit of everybody without strife, 
or bloodshed, or agonizing suffering by 
anybody. But if these agencies—the 
schools, churches and newspapers—go 
on shirking their responsibilities, and 
selling their power and influence to the 
vested interests for messes of pottage, 
tolerating and helping to perpetuate old 
evils because they are afraid to tackle 
the job of helping the people adjust 
themselves to a general enjoyment of 
newly discovered blessings — if these 
agencies do not do their duty in helping 
the masses to take control of human 
affairs out of the hands of the selfish 
little groups that lack faith in mankind, 
then the ideals of democracy are to be 
smothered to death under the iniquities 
of dictatorship, and the power-age, in- 
stead of bringing blessings to the 
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masses, will only make them slaves in 
a machine-managed society dominated 
by monsters of greed and selfishness. 
And ultimately, as sure as the sun con- 
tinues to shine, the schools can expect 
to bring down upon themselves a worse 
fate than has befallen the schools of 
Germany; the churches will be hard put 
to command more reverence than the 
Bolshevists in Russia came to show 
them; and the press, if it has a curiosity 
to know in what direction it is headed, 
can contemplate the state to which it 
finally fell in France. 

Does any one doubt for a minute that 
if all the teachers, preachers and editors 
would unite in giving leadership to the 
people there would be any trouble, or 
struggle, in taking control of the world’s 
affairs out of the hands of the patent 
law monopolists and the international 
cartel conspiritors? Once the mad, war- 
created passion for murder has cooled 
off in the passing of time, and with the 
unselfish intelligence of the world 
aroused to the necessity of putting an 
end to the hoodwinking and corrupting 
tactics of the selfish and the short- 
sighted, the job can be done in a jiffy. 
It can be done right here in the United 
States of America, through utilizing the 
processes of our democracy — and in 
such a way as to make the miracles of 
the five-year plans of the Russians look 
like muddle-headed mismanagement. 

I do not mean that we should depre- 
ciate, or ignore, things the Russians 
have done, or may do, to better the con- 
ditions of the masses. Whatever they, 
or anybody else, demonstrate to be the 
best interest of humanity should be util- 
ized to the best interest of the greatest 
number of our own citizens—in our own 
way, within the framework of our own 
system of popular government, and ac- 
cording to our own ideas of justice, 


equality and fraternity. 

Surely we can pick up pointers from 
Russia as to the best ways to overcome 
the difficulties of traveling along the 
road of progress, even though we do 
not desire to go to the exact place that 
the Russians think they are headed for. 
Let’s take, for instance, the collectivist 
movement which in this country has 
generally meant the concentration of 
production in the hands of a few for 
the benefit of the few. The Russian 
notion of making it mean production by 
all for the benefit of all has certainly 
shown that occasions may arise when it 
has some merit. 

One reason that Russia has become 
one of the world’s greatest powers to- 
day—and the most heroic defender of 
civilization and human liberty—is that 
the Stalinites had the courage and 
vision, and aggressiveness, to put Rus- 
sian agriculture on a collectivist basis, 
to establish great collective, highly 
mechanized farm units which were 
equally able to keep the Russian armies 
and people fed when they had to face 
the most formidable military invasion 
of all history, and to apply the scorched- 
earth policy to everything they possessed 
when there was danger that their farms 
and crops might help feed the enemy. 
If the Russians hadn’t given any more 
thought to putting their agriculture on 
a sound, well-organized, mechanized 
basis than we have given to this prob- 
lem in the United States, it’s almost a 
certainty that Hitler would have made 
mincemeat out of their armies, then 
conquered Great Britain, and by now 
be well on his way to becoming dicta- 
tor of the world. 

To do what they did in the fields of 
agriculture, the Russians, of course, had 
to liquidate their kudaks in a manner 
somewhat more harsh than we would 
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like to see applied to our wheat, cattle, 
corn, cotton and other agricultural 
“kings.” But the important thing is 
that they dd put their industry of agri- 
culture on a basis calculated to make it 
bring the maximum benefits to every- 
body, including the masses of the pro- 
ducers themselves. They did this so 
effectively that between the time that 
they started out to do it after the revo- 
lution and 1938 they organized 93.5 per 
cent of all the peasant households on 
collective farms, with only one-sixth of 
one per cent of all the grain-producing 
areas remaining in the hands of indi- 
viduals. More startling still, in 1938, 
as compared with 1913, they had in- 
creased the area under production 130.4 
per cent; they had increased grain pro- 
duction 118.6 per cent, raw cotton 363.5 
per cent, flax fiber 165.5 per cent, sugar 
beets 153 per cent, oil seed 216.7 per 
cent, and other commodities in similar 


proportions. During the same period 
they increased the number of their har- 


vester-combines 604.3 per cent; their 
motor trucks 736.1 per cent, and their 
automobiles 240.4 per cent.? 

I do not think it is desirable, or at all 
likely, that we will ever want to go in 
for any sort of collectivisation such as 
the Russians have established through- 
out their agricultural regions. I am em- 
phatically opposed to trading the ideals 
of democracy for the objectives of com- 
munism. I think there is nothing more 
important than for us to hold on to, 
and perfect, our processes of popular 
government, within the framework of 
our Constitution as the people may see 
fit to amend it. But why couldn’t we, 
through democratic processes, build up 
an agro-industrial system that not only 
would have all the advantages of the 

"See From Socialism to Communism in the Sosies 
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Russian system, but also would provide 
for the processing of crops right where 
they are produced, giving an opportun- 
ity to workers to become both producers 
and processors, and guaranteeing to 
them an economic security that can 
never be possible so long as agriculture 
and the manufacturing industry remain 
separate and often antagonistic? 

To my way of thinking, the surest 
way to prevent such a thing coming 
through communism (after chaos) is 
to lose no time in taking steps to bring 
it about under democratic processes. 
And it can all be done so simply if we 
will only realize the urgency for the 
doing, and will set out heads and hearts 
and hands to the job, and go about it 
in the most practical, common sense 
manner. If, when peace again becomes 
settled upon us, we could have plants 
scattered throughout the grain belts for 
making rubber from alcohol obtained 
from farm crops, is it not likely that 
many of the farmers who raise the crops 
would welcome an opportunity to be- 
come part owners of the alcohol and 
tubber-making plants, and to work in 
them when crop-raising tasks did not 
demand all their time? And if condi- 
tions of living and rewards for labor 
were made attractive — with an equal 
Opportunity to become part owners in 
the industry—wouldn’t many industrial 
workers in the cities become anxious to 
move into the rural sections and become 
agro-industrialists ? 

There isn’t a section of the country 
where similar manufacturing industries 
could not be moved into farm neigh- 
borhoods and made integral parts of the 
farms, providing an assured market for 
all that could be produced out of the 
ground, providing security through em- 
ployment for farmer and industrial 
worker alike, assuring full utilization of 
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the developments of science and inven- 
tion, and simplifying the problems of 
arriving at an equitable distribution of 
all the necessities of life in this age of 
abundance that is upon us. To my way 
of thinking there is no other alternative 
under capitalist democracy. If we fail 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
before us, threatening chaos will cause 
the vested interests to overthrow de- 


mocracy and set up a dictatorship; but 
dictatorship itself can only lead to chaos 
or communism in the end. Dictator- 
ship sustains itself only through despot- 
ism, and there never was, and never 
will be, a form of despotism strong 
enough, or ruthless enough, to destroy 
permanently the cherished ideals of lib- 
erty, freedom and justice in the hearts 
of the masses of humanity. 


Stony Acre 


WILLIAM SCHACK 


The self is too dour 

To cultivate alone; 

Two hands can’t clear the stony 
Acre, enrich with bone 


The hungry soil; two eyes 

Can't follow the deploying weeds, 
Creeping to tangle shoots, 
Strangle the seeds; 


And if muscle and sweat overcome 
Them and the rocks, the scorn 

Of a man become a Maker 

Climbs higher than September corn; 


The trillium he raises smells sweet; 
His dry gourd is savory; sown over 
With grass, his lawn is beautiful 
Though growing clover; 


Until, after thirty years of labor, 


He tacks ‘‘For Sale” on his cherished acre, 


His pride is cut down to stubble, 
When he finds no taker. 
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Adam Smith, John Maynard Keynes 
and Economic Freedom 


THORNTON COOKE 


T the University of Glasgow about 
A 1766 there was a remarkable 
club. James Watt was there, 
improving the steam engine he had in- 
vented three years before. There were 
Simson, editor of Euclid, Black, father 
of modern chemistry, Adam Smith, 
father of modern political economy, 
and others who filled out a group of 
very human scholars. Good company 
they must have been. 

The Industrial Revolution was on. 
Kay had produced a fly-shuttle for 
weaving twenty-eight years before. Coal 
had been found a practicable fuel. Har- 
greaves’ spinning-jenny came on in the 
next year, and in another year Ark- 
wright’s water-frame was available to 
weavers. 

Adam Smith was forty-three years 
old. After lecturing on English litera- 
ture and filling the chair of moral phil- 
osophy, which then included jurispru- 
dence and political economy at Glas- 
gow, he had spent nearly three years in 
France, where he had met Necker, 
Quesnay, Turgot, d’Alembert, Benja- 
min Franklin and many other distin- 
guished men. He had visited Voltaire 
at Ferney, near Geneva. Returning to 
Scotland in 1766, he spent the next ten 
years on his Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 

Now, men have been writing on that 
subject since commerce became a con- 
siderable factor in the lives of men. 
Smith had Mercantilism to oppose, a 
protectionist philosophy which arose in 


the sixteenth century, holding that the 
importation of the precious metals and 
stones was the chief objective of for- 
eign trade, even if goods of greater 
value had to be exported to get them. 
The Physiocratic School had thought 
farther than that, and Smith took home 
valuable ideas from Turgot and Ques- 
nay; but the Wealth of Nations was 
the unique product of his own observa- 
tions and reflections. Smith believed 
that if men were let alone they could 
and would work out their own destinies 
far more to their own advantage, and 
that of the common weal, than if inter- 
fered with by government. He con- 
demned, among other restrictions, tar- 
iffs and navigation regulations imposed 
to change the direction of industry. 
The next half century proved Adam 
Smith tremendously right. When steam- 
power threw hand spinners and weavers 
out of work, some of them burned the 
machines; but in a few years many 
times the number were employed that 
had ever spun and woven before. One 
obstacle to free enterprise after another 
fell away. Wealth and population 
grew. In 1846 Robert Peel, a Tory, 
forced the repeal of the restrictive Corn 
Laws. Then British labor, its food cheap 
and its methods unfettered, went on to 
complete a century guided by the phil- 
osophy of the Wealth of Nations. 
The book, long awaited, had ap- 
peared back in 1776. It proved an im- 
mediate success. The time was propi- 
tious for the philosophy of a free econ- 
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omy. The great inventions were coming 
on apace; indeed, Crompton’s spinning 
wheel and Cartwright’s power loom 
came into use in Smith’s lifetime. The 
influence of the book extended far be- 
yond the British Isles. Through Mol- 
lien, Smith became “the philosophic 
guide of Napoleonic finance.” 

One reads of Smith’s dining in his 
later years at Reynolds’ home in Lon- 
don with Johnson, Burke and Gibbon, 
and again with the same company, plus 
Garrick and Fox, at The Cheshire 
Cheese, the club Johnson and Boswell 
made famous. He became one of the 
Commissioners of Revenue for Scot- 
land, and something of that experience 
is reflected in the fourth edition (his 
last) of the Wealth of Nations. Turn- 
ing the pages today one is conscious of 
a great personality. One knows now 
that his /aissez faire assumptions were 
never wholly true, but they were the 
best working basis economics and busi- 
ness had to that time, and they are use- 
ful to this day. He wrote the simple, 
effortless prose so few accomplish, and 
his discussions of British Treasury af- 
fairs are more vivid than any Washing- 
ton dispatch about Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s doings. The canny Scot saved 
money from his books and lectures and 
from his pension from the Duke of 
Buccleugh, whose tutor he had been in 
France. He became one of the richest 
men in Edinburgh, and with his sister- 
in-law, Miss Douglas, kept open house 
for some years before he died in 1790 
at the age of sixty-seven. 

Smith had able followers—Malthus, 
Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, Marshall, to 
mention but a few. They recognized 
the preponderant validity of his funda- 
mental assumptions. For more than a 
century they and their colleagues in 
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Great Britain and America composed 
the so-called Classical School of politi- 
cal economy. 

II 

John Maynard Keynes of the London 
School of Economics, Alvin Hansen of 
Harvard and many other “modern” 
economists disapprove of the Classical 
School. How far to one side are they 
going to push Adam Smith? 

Professor Hansen advocates ‘‘positive 
governmental action, partly in the form 
of monetary and fiscal policy . . . at 
times to stimulate and supplement pri- 
vate investment, so that the gap be- 
tween potentially realizable full in- 
come and voluntary consumption shall 
be tolerably well filled.” Indeed, he 
says that “It is . . . probable that better 
price and wage policies could be imple- 
mented by a governmental review of 
proposed prices or wage increases.’ 
He speaks of a “mature economy” 
which he sees as the equivalent of John 
Stuart Mill’s ‘‘stationary state,’ charac- 
terized by a decline of population 
growth and of the formation of capital. 
He recognizes, however, that improve- 
ments of industrial techniques and a 
more rapid advance in living standards 
can maintain “a considerable degree of 
progress.” 

Abba P. Lerner, former professor of 
economics at The University of Kansas 
City and author of the recent book, 
Economics of Control, sent me a year 
ago an article of his in Social Research, 
entitled ‘‘Functional Finance and the 
Federal Debt.” A protégé of the 
Keynesian philosophy, he holds that 
taxes should be levied “only when it is 
desirable that the taxpayers shall have 
less money to spend, that the govern- 
ment should borrow only if it is desir- 
able that the public should have less 
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money and more government bonds... . 
Conversely,” he says, “the government 
should lend money (or repay some of 
its debt) only if it is desirable to in- 
crease the money or to reduce the quan- 
tity of bonds in the hands of the public. 

. Any excess of money outlays over 
money revenues, if it cannot be met out 
of money hoards, must be met by print- 
ing new money, and any excess of reve- 
nues over outlays can be destroyed or 
used to replenish hoards.” Functional 
Finance thus rejects the old fiscal doc- 
trine of the classical economists and 
“prescribes . . . the adjustment of total 
spending . . . to eliminate both unem- 
ployment and inflation, using govern- 
ment spending when total spending is 
too low and taxation when [it} is too 
high.”* There is more to the plan, but 
space does not permit full discussion 
here. Professor Lerner attributes the 
theory chiefly to Lord Keynes and Al- 
vin Hansen, but implies that they are 
appeasers, fearful that such open here- 
sies will militate against the accept- 
ance of the plan when it is presented in 
some of its less extreme phases. 

I find no flaw in Professor Lernet’s 
logic, but it is impossible to admit his 
obvious assumption that people will re- 
spond uniformly or even willingly to 
money dosage or deprivation. They 
don’t do that with medicine. For that 
matter, it cannot be expected that they 
will even submit when money is emitted 
or called in if they think they are being 
injured by arbitrary financial juggling. 
Only a dictator of Hitler's type could 
get away with it, and few dictators have 
been gifted with financial prescience. 

Most of Keynes’ theories fit in with 
current business thought in Great Brit- 
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ain. He has been made a baron and ap- 
pointed leader of the British delegation 
to last summer’s world monetary con- 
ference held at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire. Like our President, Mr. 
Roosevelt, Lord Keynes is always will- 
ing to try out his own ideas. He is also 
willing to acknowledge mistakes, which 
it is difficult for a President to do. For 
instance, Professor Hansen pointed out 
a serious error in the first fundamental 
equation of Keynes’ A Treatise on 
Money, published in 1932. Keynes then 
told how he would correct it, but Han- 
sen pointed out that to do so would 
leave Keynes’ second fundamental 
equation without practical significance. 
In a footnote to his own Full Recovery 
or Stagnation? Mr. Hansen quotes a 
comment by Keynes upon the work of 
still another economist: “The book is 
. . . made much worse than a really 
stupid book could be, by exactly those 
characteristics of cleverness and inter- 
mittent reasonableness which have 
borne good fruit in the past.” And Mr. 
Hansen goes on to say: ‘““This character- 
ization by Mr. Keynes himself is not al- 
together inapplicable, some may per- 
haps say, to bis own book.”* 

Keynes has originated some current 
economic terminology. ‘Marginal effi- 
ciency of capital” I believe is his expres- 
sion.® It means the rate of profit that 
may be expected on a business or physi- 
cal investment. “Marginal disutility of 
employment” is the disadvantage one 
would expect, or does experience, out 
of going to work.® He provides pages 
of mathematical equations, some with 
distinctions so fine that the inevitable 
limits of variation would make them, 
one would suppose, of little practical 
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value. He supports some of the theories 
of Mercantilism.? Nevertheless, Keynes’ 
influence is international. Whether or 
not we agree with his heterodoxy, we 
should have some feeling of what the 
man is. Here are some typical passages 
from his General Theory of Employ- 


ment: 


The state of confidence, as they term it, 
is a matter to which practical men always 
pay the closest and most anxious attention. 
[P. 148} 

As the organization of investment mar- 
kets improves, the risk of the predominance 
of speculation over investment does in- 
crease. [P. 158} 

I conclude that the duty of ordering the 
current volume of investment cannot safely 
be left in private hands. [P. 320} 

The measure of success attained by Wall 
Street, regarded as an institution of which 
the proper social purpose is to direct new 
investments into the most profitable chan- 
nels in terms of future yield, cannot be 
claimed as one of the outstanding triumphs 
of Jaissez faire capitalism—which is not sur- 
prising, if I am right in thinking that the 

brains of Wall Street have been in fact 
directed toward a different object. [P. 159} 

It is certain that the world will not much 
longer tolerate the unemployment which 
. . . is associated . . . with present day capi- 
talist individualism. But it may be a right 
analysis of the problem to cure the disease 
whilst preserving efficiency and freedom. 
[P. 381] 


He thinks it is “doubtful whether a 
rate of interest low enough to maintain 
a tolerable level of employment could 
be had merely by manipulation of the 
quantity of money,” [P. 309}, thus dis- 
agreeing with Professor Lerner. “ 
in modern industrial communities,” 
Keynes says, ‘consumption limits pro- 
duction and not production consump- 
tion.” [P. 368} 

Our American contemporary, Stuart 
Chase, is a follower of Keynes. His 
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latest book, Where’s the Money Com- 
ing From?, supports Keynes’ thesis that 
over-investment, especially delayed in- 
vestment, is a major cause of depres- 
sions. The theory is that normally 
people quickly spend most of ‘their in- 
comes for living. They save or invest 
the rest. Mr. Chase argues that money 
spent goes round a circuit—from me, to 
you, to the tax-gatherer, to many others, 
and finally back to me. Thus goods are 
either consumed or turned into invested 
capital very soon, but if the spending 
of an important part of income is de- 
layed the circuit is clogged. If I don’t 
buy promptly from William Helmers, 
the furniture dealer, he must delay pay- 
ing the manufacturer, who perforce 
must lay off men; and a depression has 
started! 

Now, the lock-up of capital in unpro- 
ductive buildings and equipment has 
long been recognized as a cause of busi- 
ness crises, but that isn’t the point that 
Mr. Chase makes. What he deplores is 
delay in one’s spending or investing. He 
says that one should part with his 
money soon, that, even if one is cheated 
into buying wooden nutmegs, one’s 
spending will keep the circuit open. 

General Leonard Ayres made a tell- 
ing point against the over-investment 
theory in the January, 1944, Bulletin of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, of which 
he is vice-president. He pointed out that 
from 1929 through 1941 retail sales 
maintained year by year substantially 
the same relation to national income. 
This affords “no support for the eco- 
nomic theory” that “under-consumption 
and over-production” start ‘downturns 
from prosperities.”” Dr. William Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Deputy Chairman of the 
National City Bank of New York, said 
in the bank’s January letter on “Eco- 
nomic Conditions” that there was no 
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such money flow into the Treasury and 
out and around a great circuit as Mr. 
Chase describes. I agree: it is Mr. 
Chase’s reasoning that has proceeded in 
a circle. Henry Ford has contributed to 
practical economics with his theory of 
prices: sell at the lowest price you can, 
not the highest. It stands to reason that 
if Mr. Helmers will give Mr. Boman, 
the meat packer, as much furniture as 
he can for $50, and if Mr. Boman will 
give Mr. Helmers all the meat he can 
for that price, the Boman home will be 
well furnished and the Helmers family 
well fed. 
III 

Two years after Adam Smith died, 
Whitney invented the cotton gin. Fif- 
teen years more and Fulton’s Clermont 
steamed up the Hudson. Yet another 
twelve years and a steamer crossed the 
Atlantic. Invention became interna- 
tional. Stephenson built a locomotive in 
1829. In 1844 Morse telegraphed 
“What hath God wrought.” Exactly a 
century after coal, oil was recognized as 
a fuel. Bessemer steel, Atlantic cable, 
telephone, wireless, the airplane, elec- 
tronics—‘“What a piece of work is 
man.” Laissez faire and a generation of 
British children were being crushed in 
the mills of the early Industrial Revo- 
lution. Some amelioration came in 
1819: no children under nine in cotton 
mills any more, and a mere twelve hour 
day for those between nine and sixteen. 
Laissez faire was modified, the eco- 
nomic freedom of the mill owners cur- 
tailed, by the Government of England. 
Factory inspectors came fourteen years 
later. Women and children were 
brought out of mines in 1842. A ten 
hour day for women and children was 
established in 1847. By 1900 England 
had efficient factory regulation. And 
Adam Smith, the man who condemned 


factory owners in the days before steam 
for not paying the poor women spinners 
more, would have approved.® 

America, too, abridged the ancient 
rights of employers, but later. It was 
not until 1908 that the Federal govern- 
ment enacted a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law for its public employees. Our 
own state of Missouri did not follow 
until 1926. It had no limitation of the 
working hours of women until 1909, 
and none for children until 1911. There 
was no national control of children’s 
working hours before the present fed- 
eral administration, and then it was 
effected only through a Supreme Court 
reversal of a decision handed down 
when Taft was Chief Justice. 

Now we have a National Labor Re- 
lations Act. In some cases it has worked 
injustice to employers; but we get no- 
where by attempting to repeal the acts 
that accomplished the so-called “Social 
Gains.” We can accomplish desirable 
amendments if we “go along.” The 
Food and Drug Act is another eco- 
nomic interference that we approve, 
and probably the Robinson-Patman Act, 
although it needs amending. 

Interference with agriculture often 
takes the form of subsidies, loans and 
floors under prices. There has been con- 
tinuous effort to make agriculture a de- 
pendable way of life. A-A.A. was held 
unconstitutional, but by allowances of 
one kind and another the government 
controls the use of much land. Few 
question the right of government to re- 
strict the production of oil as a measure 
of conservation. The same principle 
warrants such public control of farm 

8Smith did admit possible exceptions to J/aissez faire, 
as who did not? He favored taxing at a lower rate those 
landlords who cultivate their own lands, or levying a 
specially high rate on those who restrict the freedom of 
their tenants (in the use of their lands). Also he be- 


lieved it the duty of the sovereign to establish and main- 
tain a school system. 
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land as would minimize the loss of soil 
by erosion. 

Take securities. Any banker can tell 
you of women who came to him after 
1929 for advice about inferior bonds 
sold to them in economic freedom, and 
how they went away weeping when he 
told them thar little even of the prin- 
cipal could be recovered. Few now 
would do away with the law that re- 
quires new issues to be registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, or not issued at all. Few if any of 
us would change the law that took away 
from banks liberty to lend speculators 
more than sixty per cent of the value of 
the security they put up. It works. The 
Security and Exchange Act prevents 
much destruction of savings and lega- 
cies and the proceeds of life insurance, 
and stops reckless men or criminals 
from turning the life plans of many into 
the ruin of hope and the wreck of hap- 
piness. 

In this search, if there be an economic 
trend that may foreshadow the govern- 
mental conditions under which Ameri- 
can business shall go on, we cannot 
overlook tariffs. England’s has been pro- 
tective about half the time since the 
W ealth of Nations. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment established free trade in 1852, 
and to that action the increase of Great 
Britain's prosperity in the last half of 
the Nineteenth Century was largely 
due. In the nineties there was a steady 
incursion into England of articles lab- 
eled “Made in Germany,” and free 
trade came into question. It was not 
until 1925, however, that the “Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act’”—the Brit- 
ish shrank from admitting it was “Pro- 
tection” —was passed. 

Fisher Ames, great orator, speaking 
in support of a very early, perhaps the 
first, American tariff bill, argued that 


manufacturers would not be possible 
here unless the prices of the products 
were increased through a tariff on im- 
ports. Otherwise, our people would con- 
tinue to move on westward and make 
a living on “our cheap and fertile 
soil.” That is, Mr. Ames considered 
that, to establish manufacturing in this 
country, our people would have to 
lower their standard of living by the 
amount they would divert from other 
expenditures to pay the inevitable in- 
crease in the prices of the tariff-affected 
goods. So protective tariffs, practically 
by definition, lower the living standards 
of countries that impose them. 

Even so, a temporary tariff may be 
justified to determine whether a pro- 
posed new industry is suitable to Amer- 
ican conditions, although a subsidy for 
a certain number of years would be a 
better way to find out and a contribu- 
tion easier to get rid of. Beyond such 
a test, a tariff to support an industry 
that could not exist without it is justi- 
fied only if necessary for the public 
safety. 

The effort to curb monopolies is an- 
other proper state activity. It is not suc- 
ceeding. So many regard violation of 
the anti-trust act of 1890 as a conven- 
tional crime that even Mr. Thurman 
Arnold had little success in his prose- 
cutions. On the 16th of last March the 
Department of Justice sued two Ameri- 
can export associations, thirteen Ameri- 
can manufacturers and one British com- 
pany, alleging that they were maintain- 
ing international cartel agreements. I 
doubt that this proceeding will be any 
more successful—so many citizens envy 
the success of such groups. 

But if monopolies cannot be con- 
trolled the citizens are not free, and I 
expect the government to find a more 
successful approach to the problem. 
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When I go to ome company’s pump 
after another for gasoline and find the 
same price at every one, a price that I 
have had no slightest part in arriving 
at, that is not economic freedom. As 
Henry M. Wriston says in his Challenge 
to Freed: m, the reactionaries are trying 
to steal the vocabulary of liberalism. 
Nor am I free when every seller has 
fixed substantially the same price on the 
lead pipe I need for my plumbing. Nor 
are bank depositors free when the banks 
all compute their service charges by the 
same formula. 

Adam Smith wrote: “. . . the cruelest 
of our revenue laws . . . are mild and 
gentle, in comparison to some of those 
which the clamor of our merchants and 
manufacturers has extorted from the 
legislature for the support of their own 
oppressive monpolies.”® All xncon- 
trolled monopoly is bad; even if ably 
and beneficently administered, its pos- 
sibilities are dangerous. As Eric John- 
ston, the brilliant young president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, said at its annual meeting last 
fall: “Monopoly is a sissy way to do 
business.” It protects men who don’t 
get their costs down. 

We set out in this essay to find the 
shape of things to come in economics 
by reviewing the shape of things dur- 
ing the past century, from the days of 
Adam Smith to the times of Maynard 
Keynes. Much as we love the principle 
of laissez faire, we do not want it un- 
controlled in hours or conditions of 
labor, or in supplying of food and med- 
icine, or in railroad administration and 
rates. We don’t want the floating of se- 
curities or speculation on the exchanges 
to be at the mere discretion of under- 
writers and brokers. We do want mo- 


*Wealth of Nations (Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press, 1909), V. 2, Ch. VIII, p. 262. 


nopoly prices and processes controlled 
in the interest of the consumer—we con- 
not hope that individualism, /aissez 
faire, will always work to the common 
good. 

Some years ago I suggested that a 
body organized and proceeding like the 
Inter-State Commerce Association, or 
the Public Utility Commissions of the 
states, should pass upon monopoly 
prices. A listener objected, except in the 
cases of so-called natural monopolies, 
such as water, light and transportation. 
I rejoined that if a monopoly is effec- 
tive, whether it is in the telephone busi- 
ness or in lead pipe, it is too much to 
expect of human nature that, if uncon- 
trolled, it will set its prices as low as 
they would be if supervised like those 
of a utility. Indeed, aren’t the businesses 
of supplying gasoline and lead actually 
public utilities, whether we call them so 
or not? I believe that the problem of 
private monopoly will be settled on the 
lines of that suggestion. Whether soon 
or late I have no idea. If this solution 
is too long postponed there will be an- 
other—fascism! 

It would be interesting to exchange 
conjectures as to which governmental 
agencies will continue and which will 
disappear, but it is time to sum up. We 
can agree, I am sure, upon these points: 

1. Interference of the government 
or its agencies with the economic action 
or inaction of citizens abridges eco- 
nomic freedom whether its purpose or 
effect is good or bad. 

2. Some interference there must be, 
although each of us might formulate a 
different list. 

3. It follows that a given act or 
omission is not glorified by citing it as 
an instance of economic freedom, nor 
damned by calling it a case of govern- 
mental control. Argument must go 
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deeper than that. 

What is new in this whole matter of 
the government’s economic interference 
is that now it is so often not merely 
regulatory, but active, participating 
with subsidies and price controls, for 
instance, instead of passive, like, say, 
the tariff. 

Will the controls we must accept, and 
some of which we must demand, grow 
into. socialism? That, one knows, is a 
matter of degree. The Post Office, in 
some ways the biggest business in our 
country under single management, has 
been pure socialism since Benjamin 
Franklin operated it before the Consti- 
tution. The instruction of the young be- 
came in the largest part governmental 
a century ago. So did our highways. 


Our waterworks went socialistic, and 


so in our neighboring Kansas City, 
Kansas, did electric power. Nobody can 
say that the tendency has ceased to op- 
erate. Other services, possibly busses 
and street cars, perhaps railroads, con- 
ceivably airplanes, may become social- 
ized from time to time, but I have little 
fear that the preponderance of our 


economy will become governmental, es- 
pecially if we succeed in controlling 
monopoly. 

Much of the economic freedom of 
Adam Smith, however, is gone beyond 
recall. Most of that transformation has 
been inevitable because of the vast 
growth of population and production, 
a growth which was largely initiated by 
the freedom of Adam Smith’s economy, 
and has proceeded so rapidly that it has 
made some of that very freedom im- 
practicable. 

I loved the nineteenth century, what 
I saw of it, and was told, and I admire 
the eighteenth for its expansiveness and 
invention; but I cannot yearn for their 
return. Here in the twentieth I miss the 
measure of economic freedom they de- 
veloped, but out on the frontier of phy- 
sical and chemical discovery the genera- 
tion treading on our heels is matching 
on a vaster scale the genius of Watt 
and Hargreaves and Arkwright and the 
others who ushered in the Industrial 
Revolution. Economic freedom is rela- 
tive. Only the mind of man can be en- 
tirely free. 


Autumn 
(A fragment) 


MILTON MILLER 


The time of year to face the naked wind 
Resigned and mad with moods, 

That things still die with dignity 
Dirgeless, sombre, gay. 

Turning as the wheel turns. 


A Time of Decision 


Liberalism versus Nationalism 


WILLIAM D. GRAMPP 


HEN Louis XIV exclaimed 

“L’etat, c’est mot’ he proba- 

bly was not unaware that his 
chief minister was listening sympatheti- 
cally to the merchant Légendre, who, 
with equal persuasion and even greater 
exasperation, cried “Laissez nous faire 
—laissez faire!’ Neither Colbert nor 
his monarch seemed to be aware of the 
trouble they were making for them- 
selves and for posterity, any more than 
the world they helped to make seems 
today to be fully aware of the position 
into which this dualism has brought it. 
For more than 400 years the world has 
been producing systems of national 
power that have left in their course a 
fascinating military chronicle but which, 
on occasion, have also produced their 
own negation. For almost as long, west- 
ern civilization has been creating a lib- 
eral tradition that, by its antipodal 
quality, has moderated the thrusts of 
national power and made them toler- 
able. For the past forty years it has be- 
come ever more apparent that the power 
of the liberal tradition must be dis- 
counted substantially. Indeed, were it 
not for its hold on men’s hearts we 
might seriously question its existence. 
With the world locked in a battle that 
is the consummate expression of na- 
tional power systems, it is not surprising 
that, in some quarters, a couch has been 
laid for Lockean liberalism. Whether 
it shall be interred, is the fundamental 
problem the world will face when the 
war is done. We have dropped, in the 
course of centuries, many of the objec- 


tive attributes of a free world, but we 
have not lost our reverence for it. We 
may seek counsel in authoritarianism 
as men of the medieval and mercan- 
tilist eras did, but we hope with Locke 
that men may freely work out their 
own destinies. Beliefs and hopes are 
not always at one, and in this prob- 
lem they certainly are not. It is a 
question, moreover, whether the hope 
is more than a gesture to an idea 
conceded to have had its day. So 
great is the force of the past that 
the resolution of the liberal and 
national tendencies may have been 
predetermined. 


II 


Historically the course of national- 
ism is much the longer and more vener- 
able, for, although the national state 
as such is an expression of the modern 
period (from the sixteenth century on) 
it grew out of the particularism of the 
middle ages. The provincial power of 
the medieval epoch was magnified into 
national power in the age of absolute 
monarchy, and the political attributes 
were carried from one age into the next. 
The development of national power 
after 1500 meant widening the area of 
association between men, and meant 
establishing terms of association ac- 
ceptable to all participants. Unlike the 
liberal way of finding a common de- 
nominator by discussion and consent, 
the power was established by authority. 
In these terms the internecine wars that 
accompanied state building can be in- 
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terpreted as disagreement over the 
terms of association. 

In its maturity nationalism took the 
form of étatism, and extended its au- 
thority to all areas of behavior. Colbert 
may have been more occupied with 
tariff reform, but he did not neglect the 
arts, as his work in the academy indi- 
cates. The economic expression of this 
period was, of course, mercantilism, 
and it was practised with such force 
and carried such a sweeping rationale 
that it has lost only a little of its com- 
pelling power today. It, too, was an 
adaptation of medieval practices to a 
larger orbit. These were later modified 
by the impact of new economic tech- 
niques and ideas. But the changes were 
essentially modifications: rather than 
permit a free use of resources the state 
attempted to keep them within the or- 
bit of its national power, and, with the 
notable exception of Great Britain, it 
was successful. In economic matters, as 
in those political, the avowed or osten- 
sible end was the enhancement of state 
power; and policy was cut to such a 
figure. As men found greatest justifica- 
tion in the measure of allegiance to the 
state, so they found their economic be- 
havior most meaningful to the extent 
that it added to the nation’s wealth. As 
the state was the end of behavior, so 
it was the beginning. 

Historically, this meant a domestic 
economic policy that established terms 
by royal dicta. The quantity of goods 
produced, the conditions of production 
(wages, hours, the quality of the com- 
modity, etc.), and finally the conditions 
of consumption—all these come within 
the orbit of state power. The commer- 
cial policy of the nation—~v. e., its inter- 
national economic policy — sought to 
enhance power by establishing the con- 
ditions on which individuals within a 


nation could trade with those of an- 
other nation. As the world’s stock of 
wealth was assumed to be fixed, one 
nation could prosper only at the ex- 
pense of another. The means of attain- 
ment changed through the three peri- 
ods of mercantilism, but the objective 
did not. Originally each nation sought 
to increase its stock of goods, and pro- 
hibited exports. With the development 
of exchange and the assertion of mon 
as a Sine qua non, men identified the 
medium with its end—or money with 
wealth—and sought to amass bullion 
by encouraging exports and prohibit- 
ing imports. Eventually they came to 
believe that a brisk trade was their best 
agency, and attempted to achieve a 
favorable balance of trade, which would 
keep the total value of exports in ex- 
cess of imports. 

Now it readily might be assumed that 
the ethical presuppositions of such a 
policy contained a denial of the indi- 
vidual, gua individual, and his affirma- 
tion as a member of the social body. If 
the state took upon itself the direction 
of employment, one would conclude 
that the worker and the employer were 
incapable of arriving at terms satisfac- 
tory to themselves and to the state. Such 
ethical assumptions would have the 
merit of consistency, but they would not 
be those of the mercantilists. For the 
men who designed the policy insisted 
on a natural rights doctrine, from which 
individualism in its modern form de- 
rives, just as they insisted on a belief 
in national greatness through authority. 
In his great work on mercantilism, 
Hecksher states that Colbert was for- 
ever reiterating the glories of free trade 
just as he was forever stifling it. He saw 
no dilemma. And if Adam Smith did, 
he would have been hard put to con- 
vince the father of economic planning. 
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Ill 

In this dualism is the problem. It 
was the problem then, and now, and 
it will be the problem which the world 
will face after the present war. 

It is not only nationalism that is in 
double focus. The dualism extends to 
the historic facts of liberalism. The 
Classic liberals affirmed a natural rights 
doctrine and tried to practise it; yet 
they did not drop the presuppositions 
of nationalism they had inherited. 
Adam Smith is an almost perfect speci- 
men of this. Although his withering 
criticism of mercantilism has never been 
surpassed, Smith nevertheless did not 
throw off the incubus of his predecessors. 
The ethical presuppositions of his pol- 
icy are those of the English liberal tra- 
dition deriving from John Locke. So- 
ciety is formed to protect the individ- 
ual’s interests, which embrace his ob- 
jectives and his abilities to realize them. 
It is formed to protect the property of 
the individual, both in a personal and 
real sense. His personal property is his 
natural endowment, and his real prop- 
erty those things he has acquired 
through the application of his labor. 
Society is formed only to make possible 
the greatest realization of men’s indi- 
vidual interests. When it becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it should be 
abolished (cf. the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence). From the Lockean tradition 
comes the cardinal precept in liberal 
doctrine: the validity of social rules is 
judged by the degree to which they ob- 
tain the rational consent of men. Men’s 
economic interests are their ends in con- 
sumption (wants) and their resources, 
labor services or property (which make 
their demand schedules effective). As 
the end of individual economic be- 
havior is consumption, so the end of 
a liberal economy is the satisfaction of 


consumer wants. Each individual par- 
ticipates in the formation of the terms 
of economic association in the measure 
to which he possesses resources; the 
terms of agreement are the market 
prices that are precipitated out of the 
independent behavior of individuals. In 
its limiting form, a liberal economy 
would require a government only to 
maintain justice, or to preserve the 
rules of the competitive game. 

For Smith, however, the government 
had the additional function of provid- 
ing for the common defense. So obvious 
did this function seem to him that he 
did not even enlarge upon its necessity: 
a nation must provide for its own de- 
fense, and the government is the most 
natural agency to accept this responsi- 
bility. What could appear more ob- 
vious ? 

What could appear more obvious, 
that is, to one working near the close 
of British mercantilism, when the whole 
weight of national aspiration was 
carried on in the statutes and in the 
thinking of men? What was not at all 
apparent was the disparity between the 
individualistic presuppositions and the 
national objectives. In the Wealth of 
Nations the possibility of conflict is ex- 
cluded by the assumption that what is 
good for the individual is usually good 
for society, because the objective of so- 
ciety is to make the realization of indi- 
vidual interests possible. This is the 
Lockean assumption, and is the one to 
which men give formal obeisance. But 
it is not the only possible objective of 
a society, which can exist for many other 
reasons, one of which is national great- 
ness as an end in itself. Such national 
power requires military power, hence 
defense as a function of government. 
But military power, per se, is incon- 
sistent with individual welfare. 
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This is manifested most obviously in 
the allocation of economic resources. If 
a nation wishes to satisfy consumer 
wants it will concentrate on the pro- 
duction of those commodities in which 
it has a comparative advantage and will 
import all others. If each nation fol- 
lows the rules of international special- 
ization in production, it will be as de- 
pendent on the rest of the world as the 
rest of the world is dependent on it. 
National self-sufficiency will be dis- 
carded for consumer welfare. And with- 
out such self-sufficiency a nation can 
never hope to become a military power 
and a national power. In such an en- 
terprise system what meaning can not 
only defense have but the very idea of 
a national state? A liberal economy, 
by this definition, must be international. 
This is implicit in the international di- 
vision of economic functions. 

The millions of words spent in dis- 
cussing war aims today are evidence 
that we have neither accepted this im- 
plication nor repudiated it. Yet it is to 
be wondered how much longer a de- 
cision can be deferred. We have arrived 
at a point where this dualism, of liberal 
and national tendencies, may no longer 
be tenable. Were it not for the verbal 
affirmation of liberalism we might con- 
clude that the issue had been resolved 
by the pre-eminence of nationalism. We 
might, but for one reason. The world 
has inherited an economic structure that 
has withstood many of the distortions 
of power thrusts and has still within 
it certain elements of international 
specialization. The national states have 
sought to accommodate this by widen- 
ing their sphere of influence, by build- 
ing empires and super-national states. 
This may be the ultimate resolution: it 
is not the one ostensibly desired. Actu- 
ally such a resolution is a denial of 


nationalism. The tendency to super 
States must have as its limiting form a 
single state, that is, no state at all. 
There can be no nationalism without 
discrete power systems, and there can 
be no assertion of power without a 
counter assertion. 


IV 


Within this frame of reference a de- 
finition of the post-war economic prob- 
lem can be suggested. It is the problem 
of how to resolve the dual heritage of 
national and liberal economic behavior, 
so that the weight of four centuries of 
nationalism can be accommodated in a 
liberal system. To many of today’s lib- 
erals the problem appears not at all 
important or even real. Nationalism, 
they maintain, is not a bad thing in 
itself; its power aspirations are its un- 
fortunate aspect. They reject, many of 
them, the idea of a liberal economic 
system as this idea has evolved from 
the Classical economic doctrine, and 
they point to the historical failures of 
free enterprise. They would substitute 
“democratic planning,” which would 
bring about an equitable distribution 
of income and of the world’s resources. 
They believe that this can be done with- 
out abandoning the classic notions of 
individual liberty. There are others who 
desire a free enterprise system without 
yielding national power and _inter- 
national advantage. Both groups, in 
short, seek to perpetuate the dualism 
herein indicated. 

If an enterprise economy is to be the 
objective, consider what must be done. 
Each nation will have to abolish all 
those measures by which it sought an 
advantage in international trade. This 
means that the tariff must go, and with 
it the supporting monetary policy. If 
we desire the best use of economic re- 
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sources we cannot keep out of our coun- 
try goods that foreigners can produce 
more cheaply than we can. We must 
abandon our effort to achieve a favor- 
able balance of trade — which is, as 
F. H. Knight has mentioned, the most 
effective method of giving away as 
much as possible. If this is not as axio- 
matic as it should be, it is because we 
still cling to certain later mercantilist 
notions. (The earlier mercantilists who 
sought to prohibit exports were much 
more sensible.) Our international mone- 
tary policy must be thoroughly revised. 
There can be no more exchange control 
through pegging the rates or tinkering 
with the monetary standard. If the new 
commercial policy of free trade were 
accompanied by the gold standard 
(which is not essential, however) the 
country must play the gold standard 
game: it must let the total money sup- 
ply of the country vary with gold move- 
ments. Otherwise the structure of world 
prices, and eventually that of domestic 
prices, will become distorted. 

In a classic liberal economy prices 
must be left free to vary in accordance 
with real and, on a metallic standard, 
with monetary changes. There can be 
no monopolistic power, either over the 
consumer or in the market for labor 
and other factors of production. To 
achieve these objectives would require 
the elimination of most monopoly 
power (the exceptions being certain in- 
dustries that have the character of pub- 
lic utilities). In the United States this 


would require Draconic enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws against both business 
and labor unions. It would also require 
the abolition of all legislation, national, 
state, and municipal, that supports mo- 
nopoly power. A liberal economy would 
give the government certain social wel- 
fare functions but otherwise relegate 
it to the status of a police power main- 
taining the rules of the game. 

Such a policy would require a thor- 
ough revision of attitudes and a con- 
siderable abdication of special privilege 
—to state the requirements moderately. 
Two questions arise ineluctably: are the 
special interests that thrive on monop- 
oly power in this country willing to 
yield, and if they are, will those of 
other countries do the same? Are the 
six per cent of American corpora- 
tions that control sixty per cent of 
manufactured output willing to yield 
their special positions and make good 
their protestations of faith in free en- 
terprise? Are the farmers ready to give 
up crop control, protective tariffs, and 
subsidies? Are the 10,000,000 or so 
members of labor unions ready to give 
up such wage and other control as 
they may have? And is the United 
States willing to offer up its great 
national power? Or will each nation 
and each group within each nation 
continue to affirm liberal ideals while 
practicing mercantilism? If so, how 
much longer can this dualism be tol- 
erated? This is the nature of the post- 
war problem. 


Under the Stars 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


“The general and he passed the night ly- 
ing on the same mantle, talking over the 
conduct of Lee.” 

—Lafayette, Memoires. I, p. 53. 


The day of the battle of Monmouth, 
June 28, 1778, had been furiously hot, 
the conflict lasting from dawn until 
after sundown. His victory found Gen- 
eral Washington, as the frog and insect 
chorus began to pick up, on a slight 
elevation of ground under a gloomy 
butternut tree. Lafayette was beside 
him. The men were exhausted. Too 
tired to make camp the General had 
ordered a mantle spread for him where 
he stood. There, on the ground he 
stretched out and, the mantle being 
large, he asked Lafayette to share the 
place with him. The night, off behind 
the tree’s shadow, was packed with 
stars. Others of the staff lying similarly 
at a respectful distance about them, the 
two talked in low voices: 


LAFAYETTE: Is your Excellency in- 
clined to sleep? 

WASHINGTON: No. But yox sleep, 
my boy. 

LAFAYETTE: I cannot. My head is 
too burning with what I have been 
through this day. My undying devotion 
to your Excellency and admiration such 
as I cannot express... 

WASHINGTON: You have a generous 
heart, Lafayette, natural and becoming 
in a young man. Keep it within bounds. 

LAFAYETTE: This is beyond mod- 
esty, Sir. 

-WASHINGTON: Please, my boy— 

LAFAYETTE: I beg your Excellency’s 


pardon. I owe your Excellency more re- 
spect. 

WASHINGTON: Talk ahead. But be 
more reserved. 

LAFAYETTE: The world will hear of 
this, but I am on the ground and I must 
praise you for it by your leave. 

WASHINGTON: The world will have 
very little interest in a bungled skir- 
mish. A bad entry, turned to account 
by the grace of God more than by any 
virtue of our execution. 

LAFAYETTE: But you miss the mean- 
ing, your Excellency! The tide has 
turned! 

WASHINGTON: How? 

LAFAYETTE: Victory has come def- 
initely to our side by this action in the 
cause of freedom. This is the beginning 
of the enlightenment. You cannot see 
the meaning, you are too close to it. 
But to me it has already appeared. The 
human spirit will raise its head over 
the whole world from this day forward. 

WASHINGTON: [A pause] What do 
you think of General Lee’s withdrawal ? 

LAFAYETTE: Lee is a traitor. 

WASHINGTON: I wish I could be so 
certain. I swore at him today in a man- 
ner I regret. 

LAFAYETTE: Sir! 
courtmartialed. 

WASHINGTON: You think so? 

LAFAYETTE: Can you doubt it! He 
disobeyed your Excellency’s explicit or- 
ders to attack. He ran away without a 
shot fired. But most dangerous, he drew 
in upon us without warning. That was 
the worst. 

WASHINGTON: Out of malice, do 


He should be 
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you think, to injure us? Or was it his 
better judgment ? 

LAFAYETTE: Without warning, your 
Excellency. He should have sent a 
courier. 

WASHINGTON: Perhaps the heat had 
touched him. 

LAFAYETTE: Had it not been for your 
Excellency’s determined action, the 
genius with which you met the enemy, 
with such fury, we should not have re- 
sisted them. 

WASHINGTON: I wish I could put it 
out of mind. The man bothers me. 
There are such men. Nothing I can un- 
derstand—they say his chief concern is 
for a dog he lost in the battle. 

LAFAYETTE: A fool, Sir, as well as 
dishonest. He chose this moment to de- 
feat you. 

WASHINGTON: Perhaps I’ve wronged 
him. 

LAFAYETTE: Sir! 

WASHINGTON: Go ahead. 

LAFAYETTE: I am amazed and 
shocked that your Excellency should 
permit himself such sentiments. You 
do the cause an injury. 

WASHINGTON: Do you think so? 

LAFAYETTE: Lee is a traitor, caught 
in the act. 

WASHINGTON: We have not proved 
it. 

LAFAYETTE: But your Excellency has 
already branded him. 

WASHINGTON: Yes, I know — ina 
moment of extreme passion. It may be, 
though, that our calmer judgment may 
move us to think otherwise. 

LAFAYETTE: But! To fall back on 
us at such a moment without warning! 
To directly disobey your orders! These 
are the dangerous actions of a traitor 
not to be condoned, most of all by you! 
Should such a man succeed, it would eat 
the very heart out of an army. 


...fhe pauses] 


WASHINGTON: Am I to judge? 

LAFAYETTE: But you must judge! 

WASHINGTON: Let the courts do 
that. 

LAFAYETTE: But you did judge and 
come down upon him like a thunder- 
bolt. You are not in the present cir- 
cumstance a man, your Excellency, not 
even to me—though we speak tonight 
underneath the stars as though we two 
were equals. But I know this cannot be. 
You are the embodiment of our con- 
sciences, which is beyond our reason, 
the head of our purposes for which we 
live and die. You are the fountain from 
which humanity must drink. That which 
controverts your orders cannot be con- 
doned. 

WASHINGTON: We drove them off. 
We might have lost. Be patient with 
me, Lafayette, I have a mind which is 
easily disturbed and must resolve itself, 
by back paths most often, in its own 
way. We might have lost had my plan 
been followed. 

LAFAYETTE: I cannot permit you, 
Sir, to talk in this way. 

WASHINGTON: Can you deny it? 

LAFAYETTE: You are the general! 
The luxury of uncertainty even in your 
most private thought is an offense 
against the cause. It claims us and most 
of all it claims you. Lee is a traitor. 

WASHINGTON: My mind is troubled. 

LAFAYETTE: The cure is in yourself. 
It is you alone pulls us all together 
—undimmed, embodying the cause for 
which we fight. Can that waste or 
waver in uncertainty? 

WASHINGTON: There is but one 
justice. 

LAFAYETTE: Do not smile. I am 
young, I know. But for that reason per- 
haps I see most clearly. France does 
not live without a reason. My country 
does not move without a reason and it 
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will find that reason in the end. Today 
you are that reason, that single, flaming 
reason from which we all get life. 
There is no other reason for being if 
you do not live to bring a humane order 
in the world. I shall be beside you if 
you die. But do not speak kind words 
of a traitor. 

WASHINGTON: There are too many 
forces in the world we cannot measure. 

LAFAYETTE: Would you be in his 
shoes ? 

WASHINGTON: No, that I would 
not! 

LAFAYETTE: You confess it! 

WASHINGTON: Yes, you are right. I 
would not for anything that’s in the 
world be in his shoes. 

LAFAYETTE: Then this action today 
has been beyond my dreams. You have 
defeated more than you even knew that 
you were fighting. Lee has spent his 
bolt—if he thought to defeat you. You 
found him out, on this field and in spite 
of the worst that he could do—put him 
out of action. In that sublime moment 
you lost your indecision, your fairness. 
You whipped him, publicly, in the face 
of the army. There virtue triumphed. 
No matter of thought in that but the 
pattern of all winning action. 

WASHINGTON: You may be right. 

LAFAYETTE: It seems to me as I 


speak here to you there was a kind of 
destiny in it. Had any of us but Lee 
gone forward, as we were hot to do, 
Wayne or I, the thing could not have 
happened. But your Excellency chose 
Lee—he was the senior—who bungled 


it and thus gave himself away. And it 
was you, Sir, no one else but you, who 
sent him, who caught him in the act. 
And so it comes back to you. 

WASHINGTON: I believe it. I had 
great hopes. | 

LAFAYETTE: Sir, I am a young man 
but from this day forward my life must 
decline. This is its apex. Believe me, 
if there is any force of heart or mind 
that brought me to America in this 
cause, I lay it all before your Excel- 
lency tonight. This shall be my major 
souvenir, that I once saw the General 
waver, not in defeat but victory and that 
he permitted me to know his mind and 
to persuade him against himself. Per- 
mit me again for France and for the 
world to lay my homage at your feet. 

WASHINGTON: When shall we see 
the fruits of a final victory? I am a 
sorely disappointed man tonight. 

LAFAYETTE: Should you not sleep, 
Sir? 

WASHINGTON: No. What I needed 
you have given me, peace of mind 
again. No matter what is said tomor- 
row—thank you. We'll find a way. 

LAFAYETTE: You will, Sir. 

WASHINGTON: You know, Lafayette, 
they say part of my blood is French. I’m 
glad to know it there. 


LAFAYETTE: You honor me, Sir, 
more than I deserve. 
WASHINGTON: There are some 


other matters relating to the engage- 

ment we should talk over while the 

time is ripe. Are you comfortable? 
LAFAYETTE: Perfect, your Excellency. 


The Shores of Night 


AUGUST DERLETH 


The seas’ sound and the seas’ drifting! 


Waking in the night far, far inland, 

I heard, I rose, I walked into the dark, 
the confines of the house, an island 

in the night, near childhood’s park, 
forever and goodbye. Venus lifting 
from the eastern rim: the voice of a bird 
unknown. 


But I heard, I heard! 
the seas’ sound and the seas’ drifting! 


(Or was it the wheeling over of the stars? 
Was it the restless movement of the spheres? 
Was it the turning under of the years?) 


Darkness, darkness, darkness all around— 
but stars and echo of the wars. 
Remembering your breasts, 
your arms enclosing, the hot loins, bound 
my senses. But I walked here alone; 

you walk’ apart 
in distant unenvisioned wests 
of mind and heart. 
I am alone 
again, with grief of old my own. 


And yet, yet—somewhere in this dark, 

somewhere on edge of childhood’s arc-lit, abandoned park, 
I heard on this Midwestern island 

the waters’ stirring beyond the spirit’s remote land— 


(Or was it the wheeling over of the stars? 
Was it the restless movement of the spheres? 
Was it the turning under of the years?) 


over the voice of that unknown bird, 
under the morning star’s bright lifting, 
I heard, I heard! 


the seas’ sound and the seas’ drifting! 


Poems by John Holmes 


Anecdote 


I remember a bright cold Cambridge windy morning 
With slow gulls over the four-towered bridge of stone. 
The old man told me who taught me what I am learning 
That he walked his troubles over the bridge alone. 


Troubled and warm and wise is the way I saw him 

In a story of walking from shore to further shore. 
There was nothing here, and little there to draw him 
Far under or over the gray waters any more. 


Then on the long bridge a man was coming nearer, 
As if between two worlds two lost souls met. 

The poet, the beggar. A great poet, a drunken beggar, 
And what good was it either one of them could get? 


But the lost man knew the lost man. No name spoken. 
One lost toward heaven and little he could say, 

One guessing a greatness time would never darken, 
And saying so, but going the other way. 


Remember, at the Ranch— 


Robert, he was the one who brought us water 
Up from the cold brook when we were all sick, 
And used to sing in the dark, but that was later. 
His fingers on either strings or knives were quick. 


Didn’t Robert run out and catch that crazy horse? 
Robert was the one—remember—the one who said 
A man ought to explain everything he hears. 

He liked to have low bushes near his bed. 


He listened even in the mountains for a river. 
Stars he heard easily, but stones were slow, 

He said sunlight moving was the loudest mover, 
And one time he told us he had heard grass grow, 
A queer small green deep sound forever and ever. 
That Robert was one we never got to know. ~ 
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The Camera Lies 


So the photographer came in breathless and took seven pictures, 

After rigging his floodlights, and arranging us in groups, 

All the wrong people together making believe do something, 

But the newspaper had all our names right the next morning. 

What they didn’t get into it was a tall girl in the back row 

Thinking, “Let me out of this, let me out of this,” a girl there 

With shining hair drawn down, and sweet mouth and shoulders. 
“Not my name,” she thought, “oh, not this!” They don’t get in pictures 
Why the big dark boy moved at the last minute one place to the left 
Or what the girl thought about that, the one with the heart-shaped 
Warm clear face next to him. You’d never know about the telephones 
Saying, ‘Did you happen to see?” Or the clippings. A camera doesn’t lie, 
So they say, so they say, but that’s the commonest lie ever told. 

It lies. It tells beautiful, cruel lies, tells lies kindly, lies 

Easily for art’s sake, lies daily to make the daily news; and lies. 

Also it tells the truth. It was a camera that saw the Graf Zeppelin burn. 
And that spattered Chinese baby alone bawling in the bombed street. 
Black, white, black, as the camera sees it, shape, shadow, mass— 

The shutter-mouth takes one quick breath and never breathes it out. 
It took in the carrier Lexington, didn’t it, hurt, smoking, sinking, 

And the crouched soldier hugging his small son at the dock, a grab-shot, 
And three dead soldiers tide-rolled half-under the Pacific beach-sand ? 
And holds it, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

But the girl I am thinking of was not beautiful in the picture. 

She looked rather thin, plain, rather tired, not like anyone I loved. 


Same Rhymes; Different Poems 


To be forty years old is to be afraid of snow, 

For the first time to hurry to fill a small crack 
Against drift. To wish for less. To want to go slow. 
Forty knows rails meet at the end of a long track. 


Forty years old is when you almost respect the law. 
You were young in your thirties, but now why pretend? 
Suddenly you hope for, yet fear, change and a thaw 

If the mercury in the thermometer should ascend. 


Dancing is too much trouble, and travel; like sleighing. 
You ache to think you'll never go back along the road, 

Yet remember roadside places well worth the staying. 

And no one tells you how to be forty. No advice. No code. 


[31] 


II 
Bright in the bedroom at eight in the morning the new-snow— 
Light was all a sun-changed warm kind dazzle. A crack 
At the window, though, had let real snow in, all night a slow 
Grainy insistent search. Something was probing the track, 
Something out there finding a way through, to hell with the law 
Of double windows and furnaces; and don’t think you can pretend. 


Something out there was not even laughing about the early thaw 
We hoped for, or our hope the cold thermometer would ascend, 
Or a hope for snow enough and only enough snow for moonlight sleighing. 


The night we took the big old four-hcrse pung out the Durham road, 


Fourteen of us, it was bone-cold, God-cold, too cold for staying, 
And we came home early, something, a law against us, the winter code. 


Three Lyrics From “Flight” 


WENDELL ANDERSON 


The Fighter-Plane 


These tiger-stubs which we pour from ingots of our draft-room brains. 
These lightning-streaks which sizzle in the sky. 

These are the fighter planes which tick on the tarmacs like time-bombs. . . 
Built like brahmas they are boned with flight from end to end, 

tube-hollow to where the motor lunges like a snarl 

they haunch on sun-rayed aprons reviling the wind. 


Their brain like a black knob goggled with twin lights that are the eyes wobbles 
and touches controls, 

Now like a fuse the motor jazzes into spurting flame, 

Steel fans . . . gigantic sized . . . strong as test-fans which howl within aero- 
dynamic tunnels 

thunder into streaks of silver and hurl hurricanes across the field. 

A shudder shakes like thunder in the clouds, 

the brahma body charges the wind. 

Like a stab of lightning it hurtles from thunder slanting to the sky. 


Now the fuse connects with body of a bomb 

and sharp eruption splits into flight .. . into sky... 

A singing chunk of steel wings off into space, 

while flecks of humming sound zing past our ears like fragments to the ground. 
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Dawn Patrol 


Over the city as dawn draws over drooping night-tops 
the sky-patrol moans . . . mellowly drones... 
riveting the awakening sound of morning-crow with sky-pistons. 


Night-neons blink in the morning sun. 
Owl’s eyes of the city-night lid over in the shuttered windows 
and glittery neons wan like glazed over eyes. 
Rinsed with dew billboards melt out of the morning 
chesting with a morning yawn their bursting ads. 
This . . . then, is the city dawn. 
Now there circles . . . flashing like mirrors .. . 
the signals of morning-wings glinting above sway-pines, 
war-drones funnel from the mouth of distance-blades, 
sound crescendoes from the honey-horns of poured out power, 
dawn grows, crows, envelopes in the rushing sound ... light . . . of dawn- 
patrols moaning over night-tops lifting in the sun. 


The Factory-City 


Overhead, the target-plane, a pilot-trainer from the air-field fringing suburb rows, 
tows target-sleeve like river-tug across the sky... 
Below... 

switch-engines switch on round-house racks 

and gush white rolls of smoke 

through barrels of their stacks. 

A dong! dong! dong! engine 

runs wildly by with rocking wheels 

while foundry gangs of next-door mills 

make clonging sounds with singing tools. 

Now out from mist which hangs above the factory-city 
three planes like fangs or knuckled fists . . . 

stab swiftly through a girdered sky, 

so soon that mist swirls back like film across the eye. 


Now evening-hushed the river flows beneath its mist 

where gulls float briefly dulled by swirl, 

and where from every bank the bridges loom like iron islands 

jagged with groves of freighter-spars who shed their leaves and limbs so long 
ago... 
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Night Piece 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


So the red conquest of the evening 
Brings you here under the dual flare 
Of hibiscus and light hovering above your hair. 


At this rift in the west, waiting 
I, too, near the bright brink 
Watch the sunset with Lucretian calmness. Think 


That we are gods, I whisper, and the decline 
Of day will be only the Olympian hand across the godlike sight: 
A retinal lapsing of eternal light. 


But, oh, your hand is small, warm, and human, clutching mine; 
Your lips flicker with fear when I call your name, 
And in the sudden dark, your eyes thresh with strangled flame. 


Summer Night 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


Looking tenderly through the crowded street, 

I see too many people who-might-have-been, 

Looking for someone to love them for what they never were. 

An old coquette I meet 

Smiles crookedly from depths behind her eyes, hoping I have seen 
A white bright look beneath the cracked mask men call Her. 

She stands a long time waiting for me to speak, 

Hoping I'll say something simple and pure. 

Under the streetlight trembling . . . a little afraid of the hard beams 
That wilt the cheap rose of her sweaty cheek: 

Still wanting to look demure 

In her dirty green dress hung with a frayed fringe of old dreams. 
I feel a shining in my hand 

And reach through the warm darkness toward what she is inside. 
A long terror of human touch will not let her understand. 

She shrinks suddenly: her eyes fill and look wide, 

Deep, and dark out of the night, 

Fearing my face: thinking my eyes see only out of the body’s sight. 


Everything Is Water 


The Birth of Mathematics 


Eric T. BELL 


ee UCLID alone,” we are as- 
K assured by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay in a sonnet as beauti- 
ful as the austerity it celebrates, ‘has 
looked on beauty bare.” In case some- 
one may have forgotten for the moment 
who Euclid was, he was a Greek math- 
ematician of the fourth century B.C., 
who lived, lectured, and wrote at the 
great library in Alexandria. Certain 
parts of his masterpiece, the Elements, 
were the standard textbook of geometry 
for over two thousand years. Shortly 
after 1900, Euclid’s geometry was 
ousted from its last pedagogical refuge, 
the English public schools, and “Euclid” 
as a synonym for elementary geometry 
became a dead word. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many of the hundreds of thousands of 
reluctant schoolboys who struggled to 
see geometry through Euclid’s eyes 
thought the severely classical theorems 
beautiful or even attractive. Yet the 
very spirit of one kind of beauty ani- 
mates even the dullest of the drab prop- 
ositions in Euclid’s dreary Book II, pos- 
sibly the nudest specimen of ‘beauty 
bare’ ever exhibited to an embarrassed 
schoolboy by a sanguine mathematician. 
If the theorems themselves seemed 
deader than they really are when re- 
vivified with a little Arabic algebra, 
what beauty kept them alive? Let an- 
other poet say: “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty.” Though Keats probably did 
not have mathematics in mind when he 
wrote that, many mathematicians would 
agree that he might have had. For to 


some modern mathematicians their 
work is beautiful because it is true, 
while to some others it is true because 
it is beautiful. 

In asserting that his work is true, a 
mathematician of the cautious school 
means only that his deductions from his 
arbitrarily assumed postulates are free 
of  self-contradiction. Mathematical 
truth for this school is identified with 
logical consistency. From certain as- 
sumptions laid down at will, the mathe- 
matician deduces consequences by the 
rules of an intricate logic far more 
highly developed than the classical logic 
of Aristotle. So long as he deduces no 
theorem that contradicts another, the 
industrious mathematician is satisfied 
with his labors and continues. His re- 
wards are the truths he finds. And how 
does he know that his theorems are 
true? Simply because they are consistent 
with each other. It is purely a matter of 
definition; mathematical truth is consist- 
ency. If Keats was right, a consistent dis- 
ciple of this school would be forced to 
identify mathematical beauty also with 
consistency. But without submitting to 
this inexorable logic, a majority of com- 
petent mathematicians agree that the 
characteristic feature of mathematics is 
strict deductive reasoning, according to 
an accepted pattern of logic, from ex- 
plicitly stated assumptions. It is imma- 
terial whether the assumptions are fac- 
tually true or whether they are factually 
false. Nor is there any guarantee that 
what seems consistent today will not 
be proved inconsistent tomorrow. 
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Whatever beauty there may be in 
mathematics is implicit in this some- 
what cramped conception of mathemat- 
ics as a furiously creative art confined 
in a straitjacket. Those who cannot 
assent to this superlatively consistent 
creed may follow Plato along the mys- 
tic highway to the realm of eternal 
ideas, where they will find mathematics 
aplenty, or they may continue in their 
belief that no mathematics worthy the 
mame was ever conceived without a 
flash of imagination. Nevertheless, 
mathematics as hard, sharp, clear con- 
sistency was the vision that inspired 
Euclid, and the one that has endured 
through centuries of variable opinion. 

Euclid was not the first geometer to 
practice the deductive method in math- 
ematics. A greater than he, the shadowy 
Pythagoras, in the sixth century B.C. 
had isolated strict deductive reasoning 
as the safest foundation on which to 
build the sciences of space and number. 
And a century before Pythagoras, 
Thales of Miletus is reputed to have 
devised the first proofs in geometry. But 
neither Thales nor Pythagoras offered 
any such overwhelmingly convincing 
demonstration of the power of the 
mathematical method as Euclid dis- 
played in his masterpiece, and it is com- 
monly agreed that the Elements fixed 
the ideal of what mathematics is or 
should be. Mathematicians of the less 
imaginative persuasion today see beauty 
as Euclid saw it, and what they see is 
sometimes bare indeed. 


II 


Imagination being no commoner in 
mathematics than it is elsewhere, the 
strangely assorted trinity of truth, 
beauty, and consistency, all three an in- 
comprehensible one, is worshipped by 
the majority. The growing popularity 


of this peculiar idolatry has incited cer- 
tain critical historians to a radical effort 
to uncover its origins. How, they ask, 
did such an idea ever enter the human 
mind? Is it a fact that an imbecile ma- 
chine of cogs and ratchets, like the 
nightmare abomination dreamed of by 
the late William Stanley Jevons—is it 
so, that the logical engine of mathe- 
matics can grind out beauty by the yard 
or the kilometer, conditioned only by 
the reflexes of the operator and the 
forty-hour week? Perhaps the question 
can be settled by a calm analysis of the 
historical beginnings of mathematics? 
Thanks to the patient researches of re- 
constructive historians of science, the 
apparent facts in the case have been 
winnowed from an incredible mass of 
legends, and it is now only a simple 
though rather delicate matter of prop- 
erly interpreting the accepted data to 
get at the truth. The usual apparatus 
of historical reconstruction hardly suf- 
fices in such an undertaking. Prerequi- 
sites for success are an unusual combi- 
nation of linguistic ability, mathemati- 
cal knowledge of a very elementary but 
thorough kind, and a nicely balanced 
critical judgment reinforced by sound 
psychological tact and sympathetic in- 
sight—empathy, in short. 

Happily all of these talents are pos- 
sessed in abundance by Dr. Philka Bla- 
genney, until recently professor of com- 
parative history in the Sumashadshydom 
Institute, Moscow, now resident in the 
United States. An especially pleasing 
feature of Dr. Blagenney’s work is that 
it can be fully understood by mathema- 
ticians as well as by those who have 
forgotten, if they ever knew, the mul- 
tiplication table. Lucidity alone, how- 
ever, is nothing; cogency in the newer 
historical technique is everything. Co- 
gent to a degree seldom evident in his- 
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torical reconstructions, the Blagenney 
analysis has convinced two of America’s 
most self-consistent mathematicians that 
they must have been wrong all their 
conscious moments. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
that Blagenney’s epochal work would 
have been impossible without the pene- 
trating researches of an historian of the 
more traditional school. Professor 
Otto Neugebauer, lately of Berlin and 
Copenhagen, now also resident in the 
United States, has pushed back the doc- 
umented history of mathematics many 
centuries beyond Thales and the 600 
B.C. with which the histories of only 
a decade ago began. (The older his- 
tories had a perfunctory chapter on 
Egyptian and Babylonian mathematics, 
but very little of real significance.) It 
suffices here to recall that Professor 
Neugebauer has deciphered certain of 
the more refractory cuneiform tablets 
of the Babylonians, which show that as 
early as 2000 B.C. those ancients were 
using a well developed algebra. This 
amazing work is greatly superior to the 
geometrical algebra of Euclid’s Book II, 
and indeed far in advance of nearly all 
that was done elsewhere until the six- 
teenth century of our era. The Greeks 
appear to have overlooked all this, 
though they are still credited by con- 
servative mathematical historians with 
the creation of geometry as a deductive 
science. 

The fourteen centuries between the 


algebraic Babylonians and the logical 


Thales are still obscure. The capital 
legend that it was Thales who invented 
mathematics in the current, modern 
sense remains unchallenged by Profes- 
sor Neugebauer’s discoveries. It is Dr. 
Blagenney’s purpose not only to chal- 
lenge the claim of Thales to mathemat- 
ical immortality, but to throw it out of 


court altogether, and at last to endow 
the real inventor of mathematics with 
the reputation he has been robbed of for 
twenty-six centuries. Following Dr. 
Blagenney, we must first review five of 
the many uncontroverted legends that 
have made Thales’ rather scandalous 
career one of the greater success stories 
in history. If mathematics or any other 
kind of truth was in Thales, it was well 
concealed, as even the sharpest-eyed 
must admit after viewing the spectacle 
of his life. 
Ill 

The son of a Greek father, Thales 
was born in Miletus, Ionia, about a 
third of a century before 600 B.C. This 
great philosopher, the first professional 
wise man of Greece, was a contempo- 
rary of the Buddha for the first fifteen 
years of the latter's life. Though their 
careers diverged widely, each in his own 
way has influenced the lives of thou- 
sands of millions of human beings, 
Thales through his transmission of 
mathematics, the Buddha through other 
means too familiar to need mention 
here. Tradition makes Thales’ mother 
half Phoenician. A drop or two of 
Phoenician blood in his veins would ac- 
count for much in Thales’ character, and 
might even have some bearing on the 
invention of mathematics. For it ap- 
pears to be more than a legend that the 
Phoenicians taught the Greeks the re- 
finements of trading in everything from 
clipped coins to wooden horses; and 
there can be but little doubt that if 
Thales had not been primarily a highly 
successful entrepreneur, he might never 
have had an opportunity to observe de- 
ductive reasoning in action. 

The first unmistakable indication of 
genius in our sage appears in what was 
called the olive oil scandal. An inde- 
fatigable tourist, Thales spent many 
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years trudging all over Egypt and Mes- 
opotamia, observing much and imagin- 
ing more. Like some other notorious 
Greek sight-seers in the Near East, 
Thales paid his way partly by selling 
olive oil. It was quite the thing for a 
future philosopher to do; even Plato is 
said to have peddled oil in Egypt. Fore- 
seeing a bumper crop of olives one 
spring in Miletus and Chios, Thales 
quietly cornered the oil presses. When 
the olives began to drop, the growers 
paid what Thales thought a fair rental 
—to himself—for the presses and so 
saved their crops. With the profits of 
this strictly businesslike transaction, 
Thales financed his protracted educa- 
tion in the temples and market places 
of Egypt and Babylonia. The Milesians 
and Chians also learned something by 
the deal. 

The next episode is of prophetic sig- 
nificance, hinting as it does of the de- 
cisive part played by water in the in- 
vention of deductive reasoning. Ac- 
cording to an older school of higher 
critics, the deluge that sent ‘“Noah, his 
sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives 
with him into the Ark,” occurred in the 
general neighborhood of Babylon, and 
was still being talked of when Thales 
visited the city. Indeed, a deluge such 
as Noah’s might well be remembered 
for centuries, and even lesser though 
more frequent floods would not soon be 
forgotten by a people who persisted in 
building their cities of sun-baked mud. 
Deluges, we may safely believe, were a 
reliable topic for small talk at the din- 
ner tables of the Babylonians. We may 
even follow Dr. Blagenney in ascribing 
the famous ‘Everything is water’’—the 
comprehensive generalization that has 
secured Thales an honorable place in 
philosophy for twenty-five centuries—to 
the social exaggeration of some Baby- 


lonish hostess. Seeking to impress her 
rude guest from far-off, barbarous Mil- 
etus with the cosmic importance of a 
passing shower that had drenched 
Thales, arriving on foot, to the skin, 
this unknown woman_ exclaimed, 
“Ghastly evening, isn’t it? Did you ever 
see the like? Everything is water, I do 
declare.” And Thales, repeating the 
trivial chit-chat of an embarrassed mo- 
ment to his countrymen when he saw 
sunny Miletus again, convinced both 
them and himself that he had solved 
the universe. 

The next incident has only a remote 
bearing on the birth of mathematics, its 
particular relevance here being merely 
that it sustains the contention of the 
classical historians that Thales was not 
congenitally incapable of independent 
deductive reasoning. Dr. Blagenney, 
however, rejects this legend. An ama- 
teurish sort of war was the fashionable 
dissipation among the younger set of 
Ionia in Thales’ day. The unit of dis- 
order was the City-State. Five of these 
units suddenly stopped fighting among 
themselves when Thales remarked that 
a federation of all would be safe from 
foreign aggression. The weak point in 
this alleged history, according to Dr. 
Blagenney, is the fantastic assumption 
that people once not only listened 
to reason but acted on it. He rather 
rudely accuses the classical historians 
of wilful fabrication for no useful 
purpose. 

On similar grounds Dr. Blagenney 
also doubts the authenticity of two of 
the most famous of all the numerous 
sayings fathered on Thales: “I have 
never seen an old tyrant,” and the some- 
what dismal injunction “Know your- 
self.” The first was Thales’ reply to the 
Milesians when a skeptic among them, 
refusing to believe that Thales had seen 
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all the marvels he described, asked the 
philosopher whether there was by 
chance just one thing he had not seen 
on his travels. Thales, according to Dr. 
Blagenney, could not truthfully have 
answered as reported. For in his day a 
man in his fifties was rated, on the aver- 
age, as old, and it is not customary to 
shoot tyrants before they are sixty. As 
for the second remark, Thales of all 
men knew better than to get well ac- 
quainted with himself. 

One more of the generally accepted 
details in the life of Thales will be 
enough to prepare the way for Dr. Bla- 
genney’s decisive revelation. Historians 
of both schools agree that this episode 
shows clearly that Thales was subcon- 
sciously groping toward consistency as 
the clue to straight thinking for nearly 
forty years before it was finally forced 
on his attention. It also exhibits Thales 
as a great natural lawyer, expert in the 
rudely practical kind of justice that Sol- 
omon administered in his celebrated 
judgment. As with Solomon, the case 
that Thales won against Solon, the of- 
ficial law-giver of Greece, concerned 
the parent-child complex. 

By choice and by conviction Thales 
was a bachelor. Solon took it upon 
himself to lecture Thales for his slack- 
ness in not taking a wife and furnishing 
the State with his legal quota of in- 
fantry. Thales listened respectfully to 
this most meddlesome legislator in all 
Greece and wisely held his tongue. 


Some days later Solon was informed. 


in the presence of Thales that his son 
had been killed. Thales had contrived 
that Solon be so informed. Solon for- 
got all about the State. It was enough; 
Thales told him the whole story was 
false. “You see,” he said, “you can’t 
take it, and yet you want me to. Is that 
being consistent?” 


IV 

It was the prolonged contest between 
Thales and the salted mule that gave 
the world mathematics as a deductive 
science and made Euclid’s Elements 
possible. 

For years at a time Thales followed 
the highly lucrative salt trade, trans- 
porting his precious cargos by mule 
pack-train. Like all who have been priv- 
ileged to collaborate with mules, Thales 
came to respect their undeviating in- 
tegrity and to rate them among the most 
intelligent creatures the devil ever made. 
Even today, when mules are fast be- 
coming museum pieces, ‘‘as stubborn as 
a mule,” “as mulish as a mathemati- 
cian,” and a dozen equally apt similies 
testify to the blended perfections of 
mind and character that make the mules 
so much higher than the horses and so 
little lower than the asses. Thales 
learned about logic from mules. 

On the historic expedition that saw 
the birth of mathematics, one of the 
heavily laden mules slipped on a rock 
while fording a stream. Its cargo of 
salt was thoroughly doused. As the 
mule, with the energetic assistance of 
Thales no doubt, scrambled to its feet 
and proceeded on its way, it shed a rain 
of strong, expensive brine. Thales no- 
ticed nothing significant. The more 
scientific mule did: its load was becom- 
ing progressively lighter. Still scien- 
tific, the mule did not immediately pub- 
lish his discovery, merely framing the 
tentative hypothesis that a mule over- 
loaded with salt will have easier going 
if it falls in water. 

At the next ford the mule tested his 
hypothesis by a second fall. The hy- 
pothesis was confirmed. By the time the 
third ford was reached, the mule had 
devised a simpler hypothesis: it was not 
necessary to fall in order to produce the 
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desired effect; it would be sufficient to 
kneel down gently in the most comfort- 
able spot in the stream bed and then 
roll over. It worked. In that moment 
mathematics was born. Thereafter, on 
every salt-packing expedition, the mule 
rolled in every brook and river it 
crossed until its load of salt had all dis- 
solved away. Then, on each occasion, it 
stopped rolling. 

Obviously this history exhibits all the 
basic elements of both scientific induc- 
tion and deductive reasoning. Thales 
seems to have been rather slow in rec- 
ognizing the logic the mule was doing 
its dumb best to teach him. But when 
at last he finally got it he combated 
logic with logic. It was the only way, 
as the mule could have told him. 

Any man with a grain of generosity 
or gratitude in him would have pen- 
sioned the mule to a life of saltless ease. 
Not so profit-and-no-loss Thales. Seiz- 
ing the opportunity of securing to him- 
self alone the deathless fame of having 
invented deductive reasoning, Thales 
appropriated the mule’s invention for 
himself and meanly penalized the poor 
brute who had made it. He substituted 
a cargo of rags for the load of salt. 
Some even accuse him of adding 
sponges. 

Quicker at logic than Thales, the 
mule deduced almost immediately that 
two bales of wet rags are six times as 
heavy, in the long run, as two bales of 
dry rags. He rolled but once. Instead 
of staging a stupid and futile rebellion 
against man’s brutality to brutes, the 
sagacious mule accepted a load of salt 
in exchange for the wet rags, and never 
rolled again. What would have been 
the use? With that skinflint Greek 
always behind him and just out of reach 
of his hoofs, the mule knew that one 
salt roll was equal to two bales of wet 


rags, and that the latter are together 
equal to one long, back-breaking trek. 
“Things which are equal to the same 
thing,” he mused, anticipating Euclid 
in his famous first axiom by two cen- 
turies or more, ‘‘are equal to one an- 
other.”” Further, he knew that Thales 
was just mean enough to trip a rag- 
laden beast at the first brook. He had 
long since deduced this disheartening 
conclusion from his tyrant’s business 
dealings with his fellow men. For 
all the justice or fair play he could 
expect, the embittered mule knew that 
he might as well have been just 
another olive grower of Miletus or 
Chios. 

But perhaps after all the mule got 
the better of Thales. He, not the shifty 
Greek, had at last made mathematics 
possible after three or four thousand 
years of failure on the part of the Su- 
merians, the Egyptians, the Babylonians, 
the Hebrews, the Indians, the Chinese, 
the Iranians, and many other reputedly 
intelligent peoples to take that last 
short but tremendous step of inventing 
deductive reasoning. He may have con- 
soled himself with the knowledge that 
his was the epochal invention, and that 
Pythagoras, Zeno, Eudoxus, Plato, 
Euclid, Apollonius, Archimedes, and a 
host of lesser Greek mathematicians 
would be honoring him, not Thales, in 
their routine applications of the great 
invention to the sciences of number and 
space. And we may rest assured that a 
creature of his wisdom and sagacity 
would be no pessimist, but one who, 
looking steadily at life, would see it 
whole. Being thus a true philosopher 
and not a tricky, swindling sham of a 
man, the mule would never doubt that 
dawn must break, wrong be righted. 
Dipping far into the future, far as 
mulish mind might reach, he saw the 
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impartial hand of reconstructive history 
slowly drawing aside the veils of ob- 
scurity and deceit, one after another, to 
disclose him at last as the authentic in- 
ventor of logic and the real creator of 
mathematics. 

That was his moment of everlasting 
triumph. While Thales tugged and 
sweated to unload the bales of wet rags, 
the mule passed serenely into the eter- 
nal calm of immortality. The salt-ped- 
dler had not foreseen that all his in- 
genious knots holding the bales together 
would tighten when wet. Imprecations, 
supplications to his ridiculous gods, 
availed the betrayer of men and mules 
nothing. 


Breathing deeply, and holding each 
breath as long as he could without suf- 
focating, to make all the knots and 
girths yet harder to undo, the mule 
stood at ease, knowing that he would 
be remembered and honored as a mind 
unique in history long after the sweat- 
ing man servicing him had become just 
one Greek philosopher among a dozen. 
Indifferent to what the First Wise Man 
of Greece might do or say as he tugged 
and cursed, the immortal mule stood 
like a statue of patience, while Thales, 
wet to the skin from the dripping rags, 
did his utmost to maintain a philosophic 
calm, muttering over and over again, 
“Everything is water.” 


Plan 


(TO R. P.) 


JOHN J. SHANK 


Restore the wounded cities to the plain, 
Hollow the lake-beds, fill with fish and ferns, 
Open the charred church doors, allow the rain, 
Dry and as dust, to salve the altar’s burns: 
Allow the ghosts to enter, trembling, sick, 
Palm pressed to palm and empty-eyed for there 
Rang once the psalm of love against the thick 
Inflamed hypocrisy the living wear. 


The living, wash with quicksilver and send— 

Clothed but in jasmine blooms, marching in pair, 
Humbled and scared—back where, to grow and mend, 
Albinos plait with pearls their ivory hair. 


Restore those shining cities to the plain: 
Dead love must not be buried with the slain. 


The Vanishing Literary Story 


FREDERICK CHASE 


TEADILY the short story, though 
with little protest from readers, 
has been disappearing from our 

national literary magazines since World 
War I. In 1915, for example, Harper's, 
Scribner's and The Century published 
206 stories, but in 1942, the number of 
stories printed by Atlantic, Harper’s and 
several other periodicals totaled less 
than seventy. The stated reasons for 
this decline are numerous and often 
conflicting, but all confirm that the lit- 
erary story has undergone many modi- 
fications in the past twenty-five years; 
some of which have been natural, de- 
manded by and reflecting the times, 
while others have been artificially im- 
posed by the writer. 

Yet there are some who ignore or 
wish away the present status of the lit- 
erary story by proclaiming that it is in 
a promising position with psychological 
and sociological insights of vast vistas 
ready to be formulated into story sub- 
stances. In a transitional period, they 
state, the form of fiction must be elas- 
tic: what if there is little or no plot 
or action, is not the writer seeking the 
truth of the relation between the sub- 
conscious and conscious? Why then 
censure the writer if he finds his char- 
acters unheroic and their conscious ac- 
tions unimportant and motivated by 
base desires, and why impugn the writer 
for his despair, especially since he has 
been told that he is the most sensitive 
beacon in a murky world? But when the 
literary story departs from drama, and 
character is atomized, it loses much of 
its emotional force and often becomes 


no more than an exercise in psychology. 
The writer's overvaluation of the causes 
of action and his devotion to objectivity 
infer, though it may be denied, that he, 
unwilling to accept current mores, is 
unable to synthesize new concepts. 
Thus, for all his probing, the best the 
story writer so often has offered is a 
negative view of life. 

There are other factors, of course, 
that have beset the literary story. Be- 
fore examining them, however, the lit- 
erary story should be distinguished from 
other fiction. In general it attempts to 
deal with the profundities and com- 
plexities of life with some eloquence. 
Assisted by few props, the literary story 
seeks an outcome inherent in the ma- 
terial and conditions. Thus it may pro- 
test more than it entertains. 

The advocates of the short story as- 
sert that nearly everyone is interested in 
reading it, and that it is America’s ma- 
jor contribution to literature. They 
mystically contend that the American 
atmosphere is more conducive to the 
development of story writers than of 
novelists. They cite the authors whose 
stories are superior to their novels; for 
instance, Sherwood Anderson and Ruth 
Suckow. And they refer to the high 
level of the modern short story as the 
source from which they derive their as- 
sertions. But has Sherwood Anderson 
or Ernest Hemingway or any other 
writer advanced the short story as a nat- 
ration beyond, or even, to the point that 
Poe did? 

Although literary stories are variable, 
the old established monthlies have 
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found it increasingly difficult to get 
stories that are alive yet retaining some 
of the form of past fiction. For one of 
their foremost editors has said that 
much of today’s fiction would not have 
been considered as stories twenty years 
ago. Moreover, the accelerated tempo 
of our lives is an influence in the loss 
of interest in the humanities. For the 
literary story must compete against the 
radio, which presents serious and slight 
programs to one with a minimum of 
effort on his part; the movie, which is 
maturing, and the picture magazine 
with their appeal to the eye; the easy- 
to-read digest magazine with its uplift 
motif; and lastly the greater interest 
and participation in sports. All these 
factors, but the last, were not present, 
or only slightly so, thirty years ago, and 
they affect the potential audience of the 
literary story more than its actual audi- 
ence. 

The position of the literary story is 
most clearly revealed by the fact that 
there is now only one important maga- 
zine — a bi-monthly — that uses fiction 
entirely, and that there is but one qual- 
ity fiction reprint magazine, compared 
to the score or more article reprint 
digests. Although Esquire and Story 
use less fiction than formerly, and The 
New Yorker has always been a special- 
ized market maintained by a few con- 
tributors, fiction enthusiasts insist that 
these periodicals not only replace The 
Century and others that have gone, but 
that they equalize the story reduction in 
other current quality magazines. And 
despite the diminishing story market, 
literary writers, to judge by the contests 
and by the number of manuscripts re- 
ceived yearly by the literary magazines, 
appear to be increasing. In the univer- 
sity writing centers, too, those interested 
in quality fiction alone, equal, if not 
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outnumber the article writers. Partly, 
no doubt, because some of them are 
mislead by contests to believe that a 
demand exists for literary stories, and 
partly because it requires more creative 
ability to produce, fiction affords one 
more satisfaction. 

However it may be viewed, it is un- 
likely that the literary story can regain 
its former place, now held by the once 
lowly article. With the personal essay, 
the heavy, informative article has al- 
most vanished; it is now entertaining 
rather than reflective. The article writer, 
aware of the ubiquity of the radio and 
movie, dares not be dull and wordy, or 
worse, vague, and he often has an eye 
on the digests; also, he has borrowed 
some fiction technique. 

Now what has the literary story 
writer done? 

An attitude of theirs has been a pri- 
mary factor. They have long cried for 
a wider audience; a closer bond; but 
few have been willing to write for the 
many, or within, the concepts of the 
middle class. Undoubtedly conscious of 
the bleakness of their naturalism, they 
affected, to a degree, the vagueness of 
the metaphysical poets by using the 
stream-of-consciousness technique. In 
their desire for “democratic socialism”’ 
they expressed more and more the ideas 
of a small group of intellectuals, who 
saw only vulgarity in so much of Amer- 
ican life: those who said that democracy 
was bankrupt, but who, several years 

‘later, were beside themselves, incanting 
democracy must survive. In dissecting 
their literary characters, these writers of 
the twenties and the early thirties, dis- 
carded previously held values, for to 
them, causes, not values had the utmost 
significance. So in their attempts to 
portray life as they saw it, they quickly, 
with the aid of Marx and Freud some- 
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what distorted, tore down the scaffold- 
ing of proprieties that the middle class 
had upheld. Then, finding that their 
materialism and psychological insights 
would not even permit a retirement to 
an intellectual Valhalla, they soon an- 
nounced their sorrow and their trapped 
position. And though their sympathy 
was, and is today, largely extended to 
the proletariat, they could not advance 
their interest in a bloodless proletarian 
revolution beyond the literary stage. 
Moreover, these writers, particularly the 
younger ones who did most of the short 
story writing, were subjected to the per- 
vasive but less complex influence ex- 
erted by the late Edward J. O’Brien. 
For years he was the most active and 
the most prominent guardian of the lit- 
erary story, especially of the types that 
flourished in many little magazines. 
Notwithstanding the encouragement he 
gave to writers, his tenure was, in sev- 
eral vital respects, not a blessing. Too 
often the serious young writer, having 
made his dedication to truth and to 
Demos, came to believe that his work 
embodied portentous meaning in an ac- 
ceptable style, because Mr. O’Brien had 
selected his story from a more or less 
obscure periodical and bestowed three 
stars upon reprinting it. So fortified, 
the young man, whose work was pre- 
ferred to that of well-established writ- 
ers, assumed that there was a career in 
writing such fiction, only to find that 
the few quality magazines that re- 
warded one with more than a token 
payment too often disagreed with Mr. 
O’Brien’s fiction valuations. If the 
writer turned to a book publisher, he 
also learned that they viewed story col- 
lections with dismay, excepting, of 
course, the works of prominent authors 
and anthologists. As listed by Mr. 
O'Brien, almost twice as many volumes 


of short stories were published in 1929- 
30 as in 1940. 

From his observation post in Eng- 
land, Mr. O’Brien made numerous com- 
ments on the status of American liter- 
ary magazines and their offerings. If 
the literary story was not in a state of 
transition, it was ready, at last, to reveal 
the truth about life, for plot was its 
servant, and not, as in the case of the 
commercial story, its master. He im- 
plied that the old-established literary 
monthlies would be forced into a sec- 
ondary position, if in each region the 
best little magazines would merge, and 
if people would only read them. He 
also maintained that the little magazines 
were printing the best fiction of the 
thirties. Yet the several renaissances 
that he foresaw, because of the high 
promise of some of the writers of The 
Bellman, The Midland and The 
Frontier, and later of, among others, 
Pagany, Story and The Southern Re- 
view, never occurred. Nevertheless, no 
one had more faith in the future of the 
literary story than he. But twenty-five 
years ago, two of the best little maga- 
zines, The Seven Arts and The Dial, 
reflected the beginning of the trend 
toward the article, though it was years 
later before he mentioned its ascend- 
ency. Until 1940 he witnessed the re- 
treat of the literary story, but he never 
seemed to realize the causes for his at- 
tention centered upon the “organic 
growth” of the story. Of course our 
young writers can no longer be lauded 
by Mr. O’Brien, but Martha Foley has 
more or less assumed his mantle. 

It has been said that the long list of 
literary suicides was because our writers 
had great difficulty in reducing Amer- 
ican life to old literary forms. The lit- 
erary story has been produced by a suc- 
cession of short lived generations of 
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writers, but form has hardly been their 
major interest or problem. They have 
never been inclined to just tell a story— 
let the slick writers do that. If writers 
of today find American life more bear- 
able than writers did in the past, if less 
intent upon infusing their work with 
political and social messages, they still 
find much material in the grotesque and 
in adolescence. Further, the literary 
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story suffers from want of a spiritual 
force, and from the belief that realism 
can fully portray what greatness life 
possesses. Thus in view of all the 
forces that are opposed to the literary 
story, is its plight surprising, and is it 
too unwarranted to believe that its 
future appears to be but a further 
restriction in our national literary 
magazines ? 


Strawberries 


JAMES HEARST 


This lovely girl dressed in lambswool thoughts 

dances a tune in the sunshine, a tune like a bright path 
leading to that soft cloud curled up like a girl 

in her sleep but she stops at the strawberry bed 

carrying nothing but joy in her basket and it 

falls to the ground. Oh-h-h-h, her red lips round out 
berries of sound but the berries under her feet are 

not startled though they sway ever so slightly 

as life long striped and winding congeals into 

form, driving its red tongue into her breast 

forever marking its presence and turning into a shiver 
barely a thread of motion in the clusters of green leaves. 
She stands now cold as marble now with the thought 
coiled around her, the image of her thought holding her 
tight in its folds for it is part of her now and dimly 

like faint sobbing she knows that part of her crawls 
forever among green leaves and light grasses, it is the same 
shiver that shakes her now and now her hair tumbles slightly 
and now she feels dishevelled but the spell breaks finally. 
For the warm sun has not changed and maybe the tune 
of her coming still floats in the air but the path 

no longer ends in the cloud. She fills her basket taking 
the richest ripe berries for this is what she came to do 
she touches her breast a minute and then the ground 
feeling beneath her fingers the coiled muscles 

of a cold fear that seems so dark and secret 

beside the warm colors of the sunlight 

splashing like blood on the heaped fruit in her basket. 


The Last of Louis 


HuGH MCGOVERN 


OUIS got one hundred and 
eighty dollars for everything he 
had left in the studio. 

“They said the whole thing was really 
five hundred dollars,’ Louis said to 
Peter’s mother. “The camera alone they 
allowed two hundred and fifty.” 

“Then why didn’t you sell some place 
where you would have got five hundred 
dollars?” asked Peter’s mother. 

“Clara, I owed Kodak. I wanted to 
be clean and leave good. We'll need 
the luck that being right can give us.” 

Peter’s mother didn’t say anything. 
She went on eating. It was as though 
she didn’t care, or didn’t understand. 

It was a bright morning in a down- 
town cafeteria. But the brightness split 
for Peter. Peter understood Louis. The 
old chill of his mother’s inferiority of 
thought touched his middle a second, 
but he let it go. He forced it away. He 
had to. The thing that the morning was 
could break and he had to hold onto 
the time before it could. He knew he 
was in danger of getting sick inside for- 
ever. It was just lucky his mother and 
Louis had come back together when 
they had. 

He felt close to his stepfather. Of 
course he was his mother all right: if 
he was slapped or pained he could feel 
on his face her own expression. But 
that was blood, not feeling. They were 
aliens in function. Toward Louis he felt 
protective. He wasn’t able to define it; 
but he was able to hurt with it and 
wince when he saw his stepfather come 
near the traps of his weaknesses. 

“Well Clara,” said Louis, “in two 


hours we'll be on our way back to good 
old Boston. Together, eh? Us three. 
Just the way we came.” 

He touched Clara’s hand. Peter was 
glad to see that she didn’t withdraw it. 

“Boy,” said Peter, ‘I wonder if Jim- 
my Callahan still lives on Myrtle 
Street.” 

A morning of Peter’s 
year... 

Peter had a seat by the window. The 
flush and value of his morning kept 
constant as the bus wheeled excitingly 
through the hours. Around him people 
talked, but he couldn’t hear them. It 
annoyed him that people could be cas- 
ual in that personal time, in that glori- 
ous machine speeding them over moun- 
tains and riding them all to unguessed 
adventures. His mother and Louis were 
seated behind him. Occasionally he 
would turn and look at them. They 
were quiet, mostly catnapping. Louis’ 
arm was around her shoulder trying to 
find the security of a lover. Without 
moving, she seemed to pull away from 
him. 

But out there, out the still frame of 
the window on the swift and sliding 
screen of radiant sky and filled world 
he saw the clean and certain integument 
of himself. The black frost of nights 
when he had spasmed sleep in parked 
cars or on front porches had been a 
subtraction of himself. The months of 
shame and hunger because he’d had no 
home had been a subtraction. The tales 
they'd told of Louis spending every cent 
of his business in drink, in hiring de- 
tectives and bums to search for Clara, 
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of how he had stopped people in the 
street to tell his troubles, had been a 
subtraction. The awful desolation of 
starving on morning streets and watch- 
ing marvellous homes open doors to 
release rosy youngsters to school, laugh- 
ing their way from one security to an- 
other, had been a subtraction of him- 
self. 

Most of all the terror and the shame. 

Now Louis and his mother were to- 
gether again. They were all going back 
to Boston where they had begun, to 
build again. The subtraction was done 
with. The bus was spinning them over 
mountains. The sun was a hailing sun. 
The addition and completeness of him- 
self was out here. He recognized it and 
wasn’t surprised. 

He had known all along the other 
had been unreal. 

The bus made an hour stop in Buf- 
falo. After they had freshened up they 
went to a restaurant across the street 
from the terminal. They all had chick- 
en. Peter had two bowls of soup, and 
also ate his mother’s dessert. 

“Eat up, boy,” said Louis, “eat up. 
Let's live good while we can, eh? I got 
a hunch our family is in for a little 
tightening of the belts shortly. But you 
know your Louis. What do you say, 
Clara? One thing I do know how to 
do is make money, depression or no 
depression. Is that right?” 

“Louis,” said Clara, “we can’t live 
long on what you got. What’s going 
to happen if you can’t find work?” 

“Find work? What? Find work? 
Well I don’t intend to find work. What 
do you think of that? Now that we're 
together I intend to bring us all back 
to the way we used to be. I want us to 
rest a few weeks, take it easy and enjoy 
each other. Old Sloxy’ll be glad to let 
me have a hundred or so until I’m ready 


to go into something with him.” 

“Who's Sloxy?’” Peter asked. 

“Just my old pardner,” said Louis. 
“We used to be partners in everything 
in Scollay Square. I'll bet he owns half 
of Boston by now.” 

“Don’t forget you haven't see him 
in ten years,” said Clara. 

“So ? Supposing your optimism is cor- 
rect and he is neither dead nor in the 
poorhouse? So? So Louis knows at least 
a hundred men where he can do him- 
self some good. You just finish your 
chicken and let me do the worrying. 
That’s what I’m for.” 

Louis was feeling good, back to what 
he wanted: husband and protector. 
Peter saw that even Clara had come 
into the feeling. The strangeness that 
had been about her since she had come 
back slipped away. She was calm, ac- 
ceptant. With them. 

The way she had been in that time 
before she had gone out one afternoon 
not to return for six months. 

“And this time,” Louis said to her, 
“I’m doing a// the worrying. No more 
cards for me all night while you sit 
home and worry. That will be my de- 
partment. It isn’t going to be like it 
used to be. That’s a promise.” 

“See that you keep it,” said Clara. 

“Hey, we better get out of here,” 
said Peter. “That bus is about ready 
to leave.” ... 

The first week in Boston was won- 
derful for Peter. They rented a small 
flat not far from Tremont street. Dur- 
ing the day Clara did her marketing or 
visited her cousin. Louis went to con- 
tact his old friends. Peter spent his days 
loafing around the Commons or look- 
ing over his boyhood haunts on Beacon 
Hill. He saw the Swan boats on the 
Charles River and walked across the 
bridge to Cambridge. Libraries took on 
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a new birth for him and once again he 
would spread ten volumes out on a 
table cramming them into himself de- 
liciously while he munched a bag of 
mints. 

Starting home for supper through 
some narrow cobbled street, he’d be ex- 
cited to see an old character with a 
long rod climb up a lampost and ignite 
the wick of a streetlight. 

At home there would be an oyster 
stew or steamed clams or boiled dinner 
or brown bread and beans. After din- 
ner Louis did card or coin tricks and 
told them stories of his early days as 
an entertainer. Just as once he’d prom- 
ised Peter he would if Clara ever came 
back. 

But lying awake in his bed at night 
Peter would realize that really they 
weren't together as they had been be- 
fore. Looking out the window or star- 
ing at a pattern of moonlight on the 
wall the conviction would come to him 
as solid as the dark beating against the 
thin house to reach him that they never 
would be as they were before. Perhaps 
it was his mother’s strangeness. Where- 
ever she had been in that six months, 
she had become part of some secret 
which would never let her return whol- 
ly to be his mother and Louis’ wife. 
Or perhaps Louis was trying too hard. 
His stories were too eager to have any 
interest. In his anxiety to please he 
would often fumble his tricks or muff 
his cards. 

There was a strain somewhere stretch- 
ing to break. 

Perhaps it was the depression. . . . 

Boston had changed for Louis. Al- 
most every other store in Scollay Square 
was vacant. Of his “hundred men’’ he 
found only a handful, and they were 
operating for peanuts. They were sin- 
cerely glad to see him—for Louis was 


wel!-liked by men—but there was little 
they could do for him. Boston was hun- 
gty. He did find Sloxy. Sloxy was far 
from owning Boston, but he was doing 
better than the others. He was running 
a little movie house in Court street. 

Louis told how Sloxy had welcomed 
him, given him a cigar and set him 
down in his office; how Sloxy’s face 
had changed when he had asked for a 
loan and a job. 

‘| .. Then he started singing me the 
blues,” said Louis. ‘Finally he said he 
might be able to spare me a few dol- 
lars if I was willing to usher for him 
Saturday night.” 

“Why, that no good forgetful. When 
we were pardners I used to let him 
steal me blind because I knew his wife 
was sick. I'll usher for that schlemiel. 
Pil—” 

Louis was silent, looked off with puz- 
zled regret, then said quietly: “I’m sor- 
ry he did that. I’ve always liked that 
man. 

That ended Louis’ solicitation of his 
friends. His mother and brothers lived 
in Boston also, but he had too much 
pride to ask them for anything. He 
tried for two weeks to get a job, with- 
out success. Stores and business places 
were closing up by the dozens every 
day. He couldn’t do any heavy work 
because of an infection he had suffered 
recently in his leg. The cold weather 
was coming on and they were down 
to dollars. One night he came home 
with a big basket of fruit in one hand 
and a little black case in the other. He 
put them on the table, and reaching a 
hand into his pocket he jingled a bunch 
of silver. 

“T’m in business again,” he said with 
a pale glee. 

He had gotten a job peddling Wat- 
kins products from door to door. . . . 
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With the first fall of snow it seemed 
the sun went out forever. It snowed 
steadily for three days and for weeks 
after it was grey and slushy. The cold 
was in the flat too, in their relations 
to one another. They didn’t seem to 
be able to understand what was hap- 
pening to them, why they weren't able 
to talk and probe by their speech the 
cause of their stress, to make some pact 
through explanation that would fortify 
them against the pressing thing that 
threatened to explode them all to a 
sudden chaos. 

Peter knew the thing was Clara. 

He tried not to think, particularly of 
her, because he knew of the weapon 
she was to hurt him. Because he knew 
that she was going to hurt him again. 
One more time, he sensed, she would 
hurt him. One last time, before he 
would be a man and out of her power. 
Intuitively he knew that if by being 
weak, if by allowing himself to think 
too much about her he should permit 
the wound, when it came, to strike too 
deeply, it would cripple him forever. 
The thing to do was to anesthetise him- 
self against her by ignoring any anal- 
ysis of her. When the blow fell he'd 
be numb. Later, when he had brought 
himself whole into his own living he 
would be able perhaps to afford an un- 
derstanding of her. 

He walked for hours in the slush 
counting houses or telephone poles— 
anything not to think. To a great way 
he succeeded. 

But he couldn’t forget Louis. 

Every morning Louis put on two 
sweaters under his thin overcoat, picked 
up his sample case and went out piti- 
fully jesting about the weather into the 
slush. About six o’clock he would limp 
in looking ten years older than when 
he had left. After supper he talked of 


his sales during the day. He was doing 
pretty good for the times, making about 
twenty-five dollars a week. But from 
the salty little jokes he made of the 
people he had to sell to, Peter drew 
into himself a real part of the actual 
agony Louis had to go through. The 
infection on his leg had started again. 
Just before bed Clara prepared a pail 
of hot water and epsom salt. It was an 
internal infection; when he rolled up 
his trouser leg, Peter saw that the ankle 
was almost as thick as the calf. The 
whole, from the knee down, was a 
purplish red. 

“Don’t worry about it,” he said as 
he let it sink into the hot water, “It'll 
be all right. I’ve got that much com- 
ing.” 

Clara was quiet, sewing or looking 
out the window... . 

One afternoon Peter came home and 
found a note on the kitchen table tell- 
ing him to call Cousin Martha’s house. 
Over the phone his cousin told him his 
mother had left a letter for him. On 
his way to get the letter, he knew what 
it would say. It had come. He let it 
reach into him. A terror greater than 
any he would feel in his whole life 
thonged and beat him. It was a quick 
and awful lashing of bile and life-hate 
and corruptions. Then, numbness. He 
had proofed himself against her. 

The note said: 


I am going to your Aunt Phyllis in New 
York. I am not going to try and explain 
why I do this since you are too young to 
understand. Suffice to say I do not love Louis 
and never have but only married him to 
bring you up. I admire him but cannot bear 
him any longer. As soon as I find work I 
will send for you. Until then you be a good 
boy and stay with him. He will be mad at 
first but he is a good man and will take 
care of you until I send. Do not tell him 
where I am. I will let you know when to 
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come through Cousin Martha. Believe me 
this is for the best and soon we will be 
happy together. 
God Bless you, 
Mother. 


The first thing Peter saw when he 
entered the flat was Louis’ sample case 
on the table. Louis was sitting on a 
chair looking out the window down the 
street. He turned quick when he heard 
the door open. 

“Pa... said Peover. 

“Your mother isn’t back yet,” said 
Louis. “She must still be shopping.” 

“Pa,” said Peter, “she’s gone.” 

Louis hand went to his ailing leg, 
Squeezed the pain an instant, then 
dropped. Peter saw the thing in Louis 
finally die. Never again would he be 
hurt by Clara. He didn’t notice Peter 


leave; just sat there pressing the pain 
in his leg and dropping his hand. . . . 

On the outskirts of Boston Peter 
went into a gas station and found a 
telephone directory. He found the num- 
ber of Louis’ mother and gave it to the 
operator. The old lady’s voice came 
over glad to hear him. 

“Go down and take Louis home,” he 
said. “And tell him, tell him I, I'll al- 
ways—like him.” 

Outside again he walked down the 
highway a mile or so and then turned 
facing the way he had come. Cars came. 
He projected his arm, thumb turned 
westward. 

Louis was lost and finished, but Peter 
would go out there somewhere and find 
what he had to find and maybe he could 
give Louis something. 


Campus Impression 


ISABEL WILLIAMS 


From the morning shell 

of gray-blue-pearl 

platinum echoes 

lighten along the leaf-slopes 
diminutive propellers 
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to and fro 


moves the pendulum 
of the slow green shadow 


the throat 


of the tower clock 


clears 


with eleven clong-g-g—s 


Old Home Place 


FAYE RITER 


S they bounced over the rock-like 
A clay ruts and swerved round 
the sharp bend, she was lost 
far enough in the dusty past of her 
childhood so that it seemed they were 
riding sedately but briskly along in a 
fringed-top carriage with the span of 
sorrels her father liked to show off. 
“There goes Tark’s Sorrels,” people 
used to say with swaggering pride as 
though it were something just to know 
the Tarks and be able to recognize the 
sorrel pair from a distance. 

When Mr. Weed’s voice pierced the 
reverie as he announced, “Well, here 
you are. Reckon you'll find the old place 
mighty changed,” she opened the car 
door and numbly climbed from the 
front seat, her eyes reaching out to the 
long, sloping yard that was a tangle 
of tall dry meadow grasses, vines and 
unpruned shrubs. Of course she had ex- 
pected it to look different than when 
she was small, or even that last spring 
she had seen it when her mother died 
without their ever knowing she was 
really sick and they sent word to her 
to come home at once. But this ! 

“Be half a hour, anyway, fore I get 
back; mebbe longer,” Mr. Weed called 
out, and, startled, she turned back to 
the car, nodding vaguely, and then 
started walking toward the house, lis- 
tening half-consciously to the persistent 
sound of the motor until it had died 
away. 

Then, in the sleepy, hazy quiet of the 
Indian summer day she stopped dead, 
avoiding sight of the rambling little 
house at the crest of the slope, and 


examining the yard as though she had 
never before seen it. Of the three giant 
cedars one had been half broken off in 
some forgotten storm, while the trunks 
of the others were grey and without 
bark, their crooked tops dead and de- 
void of green needles. There was a 
twisted, leafy trumpet vine from which 
were thrust dusty orange funnels; be- 
neath it must be the rotting trunk of 
the ash-leafed maples that used to stand 
there. Even the old black oak out by 
the road, just edged on the south side 
with early autumn yellow, was partially 
gone. 

There was the pear tree, though, 
looking the same as it always had. She 
went swiftly to it, not minding the beg- 
gar’s lice that caught at her stockings. 
Eagerly she reached out for one of the 
pears, but the browned fruit felt like 
soft rubber under her tentative pres- 
sure, and she drew her hand away. At 
least the tree still stood. That was some- 
thing. All these springs the Tarks had 
been away it had blossomed into white 
radiance amid the dying cedars and 
overrun shrubs. 

Reluctantly, then, she approached the 
house, running her eyes quickly over 
the low, long side wing that Grand- 
father Tark had built when first he 
came here, moving on to the house 
proper, noting the small-paned win- 
dows set at precise distances, the dis- 
integrating shutters that were still 
hooked back against the wide clap- 
boards, the big door with its comely 
design of rectangular little glasses that 
bordered its sides and top, the paint- 
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peeled, seven-sided pillars holding the 
portico roof, and in the triangle of that 
little roof the antiquated elliptical 
louver. 

The house seemed no color at all 
now. The rains had beaten upon it 
monotonously, the sun had shone mer- 
cilessly throughout hot summers, the 
gusty wind had shattered a few of the 
small window panes. Even the knowl- 
edge that she had not provided for 
paint had not destroyed the illusion 
that the house was still white with 
shiny green shutters. 

It was her own fault, she repri- 
manded herself weakly as she started 
around the house. Always in her mind 
had been the thought, ‘Some day I'll 
go back,” but each summer there had 
been some other thing to do, and al- 
ways in the shadowed background of 
her mind had hung uneasily the feeling 
that perhaps the old home place would 
not exactly fit the picture she carried 
of it. 

And yet she had clung to the land, 
accepting the buildings and one hun- 
dred acres as her share when her brother 
and sister asked for a division so they 
might sell their portions and invest 
their inheritance elsewhere. She had 
thought,: jealously enough, “I'll never 
sell my part of it. It will always be 
Tark land—and some time I might 
even go back there to live.” The latter 
was added when she finally came to 
the realization she was what other peo- 
ple termed ‘‘an old maid.” 

If the appearance of the face of the 
house had been a shock, the sight of 
the back was doubly so. The close lat- 
tice work that covered the long porch 
running almost the length of the dwell- 
ing was cobwebby and broken and a 
deep dusty grey. And summers they had 
lived on this porch! Her mother had 


cooked and canned here; they had 
moved the dining table out, and even- 
ings the grown-ups sat here and rocked 
and yawned extravagantly, speaking of 
the day’s work and of that which was 
to come tomorrow, of the crops and 
garden, the weather and the brightness 
of the stars in the summer night. With 
Marguerite she had played hundreds of 
games of jacks on the floor and set up 
housekeeping with dolls in the far cor- 
ner next the dark little room where the 
canned stuff, crockery jars of pickles, 
home-dried fruits, sorghum, honey and 
nuts had been stored. 

She fumbled at the wire that held 
the lattice door in place, untwisting the 
strand and releasing the lax, indifferent 
door. When she was standing on the 
rotting floor boards of the porch, she 
thought quickly, as if to comfort her- 
self, “Inside it will be as I remember.” 

First she would go into the old part, 
the one-story, unpretentious little house 
Grandfather Tark built after he fenced 
the land and cut out trees and dug a 
well, but before he went back east to 
marry Grandmother Tark and bring 
her out to the new wild country. Put- 
ting her fingers over the heavy, bent 
nail someone had slipped through the 
knobless bar, she opened the door. 

How low the blackened ceiling of 
the empty room! She frowned painfully 
at the slanting, greasy, built-in cupboard 
which had swayed to one side with the 
settling of the house, then passed into 
the second room. It was this small one 
they had used for the kitchen. She re- 
called how Grandmother Tark had 
liked to cook in the old brick fireplace 
there because she had done that in the 
old days, and how she had sniffed and 
said, “It’s better than any old cook stove 
a body can buy.” 

Wonderingly she lifted her head to 
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the low ceiling where the boards were 
a shiny, charred black from continued 
smoking and the searing heat. Even 
when small she had been a little scorn- 
ful of the old house, for all the stories 
she had heard about it, speaking with 
pride of “the new house”’ because every- 
one still called it that to distinguish 
it from these two adjoining rooms, 
though Grandfather Tark had built it 
even before the Civil War. Her own 
father had been the first child born in 
it. Now, though, she felt compassion 
for these old rooms; they were like the 
aged who have been robbed of all com- 
forting little tasks and left to do no 
more than wait wistfully. 

She left the rooms, closing the door 
carefully behind her, crossing the low 
porch to the door that opened into 
what had been the family living room. 
As she stepped inside it seemed that she 
was treading on graves of people gone 
and forgotten, graves that were grass- 
covered and smoothed down until the 
original ugly humps were no longer 
visible. 

The room was strange, unknown and 
yet familiar. She was acquainted with 
each corner, each window and door, the 
three narrow steps that led to a closed 
door. How many times had she opened 
that door and gone alone or with Mar- 
guerite up the closed-in little flight of 
steps to the attic bedroom overhead ? 

Impulsively she ascended the stairs 
now, feeling awkward and too large 
for the narrow passageway, and for the 
small room at the top of them. The 
streaked, brown paper dangled in un- 
even strips from the walls and was en- 
tirely gone in places. She stared numbly 
at the pasteboard box of old news- 
papers on the floor, at the clumsy, 
naked baby doll that lay beside it, its 
cheap, sawdust body grey with grime, 


its composition feet and hands and head 
scratched and marred, the nose broken, 
the cheeks and mouth chipped. 

Whose hands had left it there in her 
bedroom ? 

With sudden fear she crossed the 
room, stooping to gaze out the two 
small windows. It was the same. The 
same as when she arose every morning 
to peer out anxiously and see if the sun 
were shining or if snow or rain had 
fallen in the night. Yes, it was exactly 
the same. Rolling little hills, solid, 
round clumps of woods, a crazy-quilt 
pattern of small fields here and there, 
the unbroken line of trees that screened 
Old Stoney Creek. 

She shut her eyes quickly and saw the 
low poster bed with its patchwork 
quilts, the carved chest of drawers, the 
two cane-seated chairs—one for herself 
and the other for Marguerite. That was 
all, except for the dolls in the corner, 
the rag carpets on the floor, and the 
mirror covering a round of the trailing 
arbutus wall-paper pattern. She could 
almost hear the comfortable creak of 
rockers in the living room below; every 
night she had fallen asleep to the music 
of that and of low, homely voices. Nos- 
talgically she wanted to hold that pic- 
ture but her knees ached with stooping 
and she had become conscious of a 
crick in her back. 

Straightening up, she went across the 
room with an uncertain smile on her 
face and opened the small door that 
led to the storage area over the hall 
room. It was dark and dusty, smelling 
musty and long-unaired, but she could 
make out a limp old shoe, and a set 
of quilting frames tied together with 
torn strips of cloth. Sometimes she had 
crept into this low room and conducted 
conversation by means of significant 
knocks and whispered words with Row- 
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ley, whose bedroom could be reached 
only by a stairs, twin to the one ascend- 
ing to this room, from the bedroom on 
the other side of the parlor. That was 
after both Grandmother and Grand- 
father Tark were gone, of course, and 
her own parents had moved to the 
downstairs bedroom, leaving the attic 
room for Rowl 

She looked at the doll once again 
and then went down the steep steps 
with caution and fastened the little 
door behind her. There was no place 
to sit but the steps, so she flicked a 
handkerchief over one and sat down, 
staring at the brown mantle on which 
stood an empty half-pint whiskey flask 
and a medicine bottle with a stained 
label. There, between the fireplace and 
the window, her father had been sitting 
last time she saw him in this house. He 
had been seated motionless in a rocker, 
seemingly unaware of Marguerite and 
Rowley, Aunt Sallie and herself. 

In the desolate silence of the room, 
while the fire crackled only in sharp 
whispers and the clock seemed to hush 
its own methodical ticking out of com- 
passion for the household, he had said 
quietly but with decision, “I can’t stay 
here without Mama.” 

It had been a blow to them all, to 
think of the old home place being lived 
in by someone else. But there had been 
nothing they could do about it. Rowley 
had his own farm in Illinois now and 
would not come back to stay. Margue- 
rite’s husband was a linotype operator 
and they lived in Washington State. 
She herself hadn’t dared to leave her 
teaching job after working so hard to 
get into a big school system. And Aunt 
Sallie had her own home and husband. 

Marguerite and Rowley had stayed 
on a week, stripping the place of the 
furniture they wanted, leaving the rest 


for the new tenant. And her father had 
packed the family pictures and other 
things he wanted and gone home with 
Rowley. Then, after his death, she had 
taken the buildings because it angered 
and frightened her to think of someone 
not a Tark owning them. Finally Fred 
Newell, who had taken charge, told her 
he couldn’t keep a renter on the place 
any longer and was renting out the 
fields to Mr. Weed, while the buildings 
stood empty. And all that had brought 
her back now was Fred Newell’s letter 
saying that Mr. Weed was willing to 
buy the rest of the place but wouldn’t 
pay anything for the buildings, and that 
it seemed a good time to get it off her 
hands. 

She had returned with injured feel- 
ings at the thought that the men con- 
sidered her piece of land with such 
candor, as if it had no significance at 
all. They saw it only in terms of corn 
and oats and pasture and hay land, in 
terms of one hundred acres at so many 
dollars per acre. That was all it meant 
to them. 

Her hands, clutching each other, 
tightened spasmodically. There must be 
something else to it. There must. This 
was the home, these were the fields of 
the Tark family. Her grandparents had 
come to a new, rugged country close to 
a century ago, paying for this earth at 
the rate of nine dollars an acre. Her 
grandfather had built the little old 
house himself, and his hands had 
helped to shape the new house for 
those who were to come. 

Children had been conceived and 
born here. People had lived out their 
lives and died here. There had been 
marriages and christenings, family holi- 
days and celebrations. And years and 
years of just ordinary living. 

The Tark farm had stretched out 
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over so many little hills one could not 
see it all from any one point. The land 
had been cultivated, fruit trees planted, 
buildings added, woods tended and re- 
newed, the course of Old Stoney Creek 
watched and guided. Lives had gone 
into this work and into this earth itself. 
And what was it all for? 

For all her fear and bewilderment, 
there were no tears. Only a fierce strain- 
ing to tear away the extraneous cover- 
ings that hid whatever she truly was 
and to ascertain the answer to her own 
question. Somewhere it lay, waiting for 
recognition. Not in the yard, surely, 
where nothing at all remained but the 
pear tree. Perhaps in the dead, aban- 
doned quiet of the drooping house that 
had sheltered so many beings. Perhaps 
in the tilled fields outside it, and the 
stretches of woods with their black 
walnut trees, soft and rock maple, oak, 
ash and thorn, sweet gum and shag- 
bark hickory. 

It came to her of a sudden. She must 
retain this piece of earth. Even though 
she sell some of the outlying land, she 
must hold to this house and to a dozen 
acres or more about it. Whatever it was 
she was seeking could be found no- 
where but here. She would get the 
house in repair again, hunt through 
second-hand stores for old furniture of 
a dead day, spend her vacations here in 
the rooms that must surely echo with 
the words and thoughts, the happiness 
and grief, the placid living they had 
known. She must learn the land, too, 
the fields and winding little roads, the 
trees and rocky stream bed, the wild 
vines and flowers, the seasons and the 
changes they brought. Only here could 
she find the peace of the earth itself 
and the meaning of it and of those 
who walked upon it and made it theirs. 

In her resolve she felt firm, strong 


and capable of anything set before her. 
This would be the living room again, 
of course. It must look the way it had 
a generation ago with soft white cur- 
tains at the shining windows, hand- 
woven rugs, a sewing cabinet, some of 
the old pictures her father had taken 
to Illinois with him. She got up from 
the step with impatience and went over 
to open the slab door that led into the 
hall room. 

Caught for a time-stilled moment in 
the web of what seemed a fantastic 
dream, she stood in the low doorway. 
Almost filling one end of the narrow 
room was the grand square piano that 
had been a part of the house, and a 
part of the Tark lives. It had been 
brought by steamboat from St. Louis 
and then transported long, slow miles 
by wagon. Her grandmother had played 
it while she sang to her children and 
husband. Her aunts had learned to 
finger out church hymns and ballads 
before they married and went to their 
own homes. Both she and Marguerite 
had practiced almost daily upon it over 
the years they took weekly lessons from 
the teacher in town. 

Purposefully she swung open the 
door of the big bedroom on the other 
side of the hall parlor, but it was empty. 
This, then, was the one piece that re- 
mained, and now it was covered with 
thick, dull grime through which long 
scratches were visible. The heavy, carved 
legs had been scuffed and kicked, while 
the tiny round stool was bereft of its 
brocade cover, and the iron legs of its 
pedestal were tarnished. 

Her amazement worked its way into 
understanding. Marguerite would not 
have wanted to ship the old piano away 
out to Washington State. And Rowley 
had no time for music; he had never 
learned to play, and his children were 
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all boys. They had abandoned the piano 
without second thought for it. It was 
old, clumsy and would be expensive to 
move, besides taking up so much space. 

With hesitant fingers she opened it, 
seeing at once that the yellowed ivory 
was missing from a key here and there. 
When she tried to set up the prone 
music rack that was elaborately and 
delicately carved, it clattered back be- 
cause its hinges were broken. She would 
have the piano cleaned and refinished, 
waxed and polished, and tuned, of 
course, and the lovely red mahogany 
would gleam again to mirror move- 
ments in the old Tark home place. 

Carefully she sat down upon the lit- 
tle stool and spread her hands uncer- 
tainly over the smeared keys. There was 
no vestige of the unease that hung 
about her those rare times she sat at 
her landlady’s untuned piano, but what 
did she remember well enough to play? 
The Rondo, which had been her prize 
piece at the spring recital one year? She 
groped in her mind and over the keys 
but could find no place to start it. Then 
her fingers caught at a familiar chord 
and fumblingly she began the Barca- 
rolle from Tales of Hoffman. When her 
foot felt for the loud pedal the entire 
lyre-shaped section that enclosed the 
pedals went swinging far out of her 
reach, and she caught her breath for 
a frightened moment and then went 
determinedly on. 

Something was discordant. Was she 
pressing the wrong keys? Anxiously she 
studied the keyboard and then tried 
again. But soft, true tones were inter- 
spersed with resounding, resonant 
whangs, and the melody she expected 
did not appear. Some of the strings 
must be broken. She struggled on 
through the piece, playing faster and 
still faster. But it did not sound like 


the Barcarolle. It didn’t sound like any- 
thing at all. 

The tone of the good keys was mel- 
low, she told herself defensively. Mel- 
low and rich, with warm, deep color- 
ing. With a little repair work and a 
thorough tuning the piano would be 
good as new again. Her cheeks were 
burning as if with fever when she 
played the last, light chord and lifted 
her hands hastily. 

Then, abruptly, without warning, she 
dropped her hands heavily upon the 
keyboard, and the notes jangled hoarse- 
ly, while she sat stiffly upright but with 
sagging shoulders. She was hardly 
aware of her quick, quiet sobbing for 
the mocking echoes of the ruined piano 
that went flowing through her mind in 
harsh, inharmonious waves. Even after 
her weeping had ceased, she did not 
move. This must all be a dream, she 
told herself. “It isn’t really so,” she 
whispered once, and waited, listening 
tensely to the room on which she had 
closed her eyes, but there was no an- 
swer at all in the murmur of the un- 
disturbed, inanimate silence. 

When the insistent braying of an 
automobile horn made an impression 
in her consciousness, she arose clumsily 
and hunted for her handkerchief, even 
stopping to brush the pink powder puff 
across her face, blinking, sniffling a lit- 
tle and then composing her features. 

Carefully she closed the piano and 
then walked through the rooms with- 
out once looking back. She fastened the 
wire in place again on the last door 
and went around the house slowly so 
that she could gain control of her emo- 
tion and so that the light breeze and 
sun might freshen her face. 

Mr. Weed sat patiently at the wheel, 
seeming not to see her until she reached 
the car, and then reaching over quickly 
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to open the door on her side. Awk- 
wardly she climbed in, and he pressed 
on the starter with vigor, shifted gears 
and before she had adjusted herself 
they were moving slowly along the 
road. 

“Well, did you make up your mind 
about the place?” Mr. Weed asked 
pleasantly. “‘Don’t s’pose a  school- 
ma'am has much use for a piece of 
farm land.” 

She surprised herself with her an- 
swer. “You can have the place, build- 
ings and all,” she said in a hard, 
strained voice. 

“I’m mighty glad to hear you say 
that,” Mr. Weed responded heartily as 
they went swaying around the bend. 
“Yessir, I am.” 

Hungrily, though, she turned back. 
There it stood, silent and abandoned, 


in its yard of broken, half-dead trees 
and uncut meadow grass. There stood 
the old Tark Place falling to ruin amid 
its dwindling fields and woods. 

When she could see no more of it, 
she turned around slowly. Her body, 
tremulous and strange, seemed not to 
belong to her. It was as though she 
had laid in its grave something of 
greater significance than her mind could 
ever encompass. 

“Well, I aim to use that old shell 
of a house for a barn and build 
a nice little three-room house for 
my oldest boy and his new wife 
there,” Mr. Weed was saying with 
satisfaction. : 

But she sat looking at blurred fields 
they passed, smelling the dust that 
rolled in a little cloud behind them, 
and did not hear him at all. 


Darkness With Rain 


THOMAS HOWELLS 


The dripping of slow rain can pull 
My thoughts out in the night 

And empty rooms that just were full, 
And darken all their light. 


A blown door, a rush of air 
One moment may expose 

A darkness that I have to share 
On which no door can close. 


Pity the world for being round, 
Pity the fern shaped like a tree; 
They let the night run on unbound, 
And let my darkness return to me. 


Tante Bessie 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


had first heard of Tante Bessie 
| long before I saw her, and what 

I heard was vaguely unfavorable. 
I was only about ten at the time and 
understood very little of the whispering 
regarding her in the homes of close 
relatives, yet the manner of the whis- 
pering—the lifting of eyebrows, the 
tilting of the nose, the lowering and 
tightening of the lips—indicated to me 
that she was one of “those women.” 
I learned later on that not one of the 
people who denounced her had met 
her; they were merely repeating rumors 
current in the neighborhood. 

The reason for all the ill feeling to- 
ward Tante Bessie—she was then 
called only That Bessie—in our gen- 
eral family was that her oldest son, 
Moe, had after two years of “going 
steady” with Milly, a cousin, suddenly 
stopped seeing her and married another 
girl. My mother, who did not repeat 
any of the gossip about That Bessie, 
nevertheless felt deeply for Milly and 
Milly’s mother, Mrs. Burkan, and she 
used to go to their house every now 
and then to comfort them. Once she 
took me along. Milly wasn’t present. 
Mrs. Burkan gave me a large glass of 
strawberry soda and a few ginger snaps, 
which induced me also to sympathize 
with her and her daughter, though nat- 
urally I barely knew the subject of my 
sympathy. “Broken hearts,” “disgrace” 
and “ungentlemanliness” meant nothing 
to me at the age of ten, but ginger 
snaps and strawberry soda meant a 
great deal. I felt that the least I could 
do in gratitude for these delicacies was 


to feel the way Mrs. Burkan apparently 
wanted all people to feel. 

“Maybe what happened is for the 
best,” said my mother. “God does 
things in ways we don’t understand. 
Milly is young and pretty, and there 
are plenty of nice, honorable Jewish 
boys in Boston, thank God.” 

“I say that myself to Milly,” said 
Mrs. Burkan. “I say good riddance to 
that no-good Moe. I never liked him 
from the beginning, believe me, but 
when I saw Milly was so much inter- 
ested in him, I said to my husband, who 
am I to say anything? So I said noth- 
ing and my husband said nothing. And 
we waited and waited, then this thing 
happened. We can’t show our faces to 
our neighbors, and Milly can’t show 
her face to her friends.” 

“It will all work out,” said my 
Mother. ‘“There are many fine boys left 
and the right one for her will surely 
come along.” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Burkan. “But 
not all of them got sense to like a fine, 
intelligent, educated girl like my Milly. 
And my Milly, long may she live, only 
liked that no-good Moe. And no won- 
der he’s so rotten. Look at his mother, 
That Bessie!” 

On the way back home, I was many 
times on the verge of asking my mother 
to tell me why That Bessie wasn’t called 
Mrs. Bessie Something, like Mrs. Bur- 
kan. I didn’t ask, for a reason that I 
still don’t understand. But I continued 
to be curious. I listened with particular 
care when my parents mentioned het 
name, but learned nothing; That Bessie, 
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to them, was not someone to be gos- 
siped over but someone to be pro- 
tected with silence. Relatives, when 
they came over, had plenty to say about 
That Bessie, but they no sooner began 
talking than they asked me to go out- 
side and play with the boys. 

But all the scheming of the relatives 
to keep me in the dark about That 
Bessie collapsed one Sunday afternoon 
when a woman knocked at our door 
and introduced herself as Mrs. Bessie 
Sobel, and before my mother estab- 
lished her identity I knew it was That 
Bessie. She looked exactly as I imagined 
she would look: about forty, plumpish, 
round face, very pleasant of speech, 
and with a strange, sad blue depth to 
her eyes. I liked her instantly, and I 
was delighted when my mother asked 
her politely to sit down and have some 
tea. I was even more delighted when 
my mother didn’t ask me to leave. 

Mrs. Sobel didn’t stay long. She ex- 
plained to my mother why she visited 
her; “You are the only relative of 
Milly’s I felt I could talk to; I’ve heard 
so many nice things about you. I know 
people talk about me. Let them talk. 
But about my son Moe, he is not a bad 
boy, and I did everything I could to 
have him marry Milly, after all the time 
he was friends with her, believe me. 
But in matters of love, what can a 
mother do? What can anybody do?” 

My mother calmed her. “Don’t wor- 
ty, Mrs. Sobel.” 

“But Mrs. Burkan . . . I have heard 
everything.” 

“She'll forget it,” said my mother. 
“Milly will get married, and Mrs. 
Burkan won’t remember anything.” 

“I hope so.” 

Thereafter Mrs. Sobel visited us 
often and became so close a friend of 
the family’s that we younger children 


called her Tante Bessie. She was much 
closer to us than many of our real 
aunts, and I liked her a great deal more. 
She was a widow with three children. 
In addition to Moe there was Peshe, 
about eighteen and the exact image of 
her mother, and Louis, about sixteen, 
the youngest. Tante Bessie took in sew- 
ing and washing and sometimes helped 
in the kosher market in Boston before 
holidays. After Moe was married, I 
learned, he contributed nothing to the 
family, and since Peshe and Louis, both 
of whom worked in a chocolate fac- 
tory, earned very little, Tante Bessie 
had to keep busy. 

Her children, however, never went 
hungry. Besides, on occasional Friday 
afternoons she would carry containers 
of chicken soup and of goose fat to 
two or three places in different parts 
of the city. I once overheard a relative 
say with a smirk that Tante Bessie was 
bringing this food to men. The smirk 
mystified me, because I didn’t under- 
stand why bringing food to men was 
objectionable. They had to eat like 
other people, and if Tante Bessie went 
to all the trouble to get them food, 
all the more credit to her. Tante Bessie 
also was busy with her religious duties; 
she went to three different synagogues, 
though she formally belonged to only 
one. With all her occupations it is no 
wonder that she frequently had head- 
aches, but she never consulted a doctor. 
She had her own remedy: a towel 
soaked in vinegar and wrapped around 
the head. She often went shopping that 
way. 

She was at our house two or three 
times every week. When things were 
especially hard with her, my mother 
would give her money or eggs or bread, 
and Tante Bessie did the same for us 
when things didn’t go so well at our 
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household. My father was always far 
from being a prosperous man. At the 
beginning Tante Bessie tried to talk 
about the rumors that were current 
about her, but my mother stopped her 
at once. “What people say doesn’t in- 
terest me,” she said. “About you or 
anybody else. People talk too much 
about others anyway. You're a good 
woman and you're 7'ways welcome at 
this house, and I hope we are at your 
house.” 

Tante Bessie seldom had money to 
spare, but when she did, she spent much 
of it on us kids. When I was confirmed, 
She brought cake and wine, and gave 
me a handsome, inscribed watch. She 
drank a bit over-much and sang many 
sad Yiddish and Russian songs, which 
I enjoyed hugely. Even my father, who 
was not a demonstrative man, praised 
her singing, and she immediately re- 
plied, “There is nothing more satisfy- 
ing to a woman than to be praised by 
a good man.” It was one of the hap- 
piest occasions I recall in all my life. 

When we had known Tante Bessie 
about three years she married Mr. 
Rosen the glazier, a widower who lived 
in the neighborhood. The wedding was 
a hilarious affair and all of us were in- 
vited. It was the first time I drank beer 
—but not very much. The first few sips 
tasted so bitter that I turned pale and 
my father rushed me to the wash room. 
To revive my spirits Tante Bessie filled 
my pockets with candy and cake, but, 
alas, I was not well enough to eat them 
till the following day. 

Mr. Rosen moved in with Tante 
Bessie, and they were very happy. I 
didn’t hear as much gossip about her 
as I used to, and in my own boyish way 
I was glad for her. Her happiness, how- 
ever, did not last long. Mr. Rosen be- 
gan to ail, his skin turned yellow and 


soon it was known by everybody that 
he had a cancer. He died in less than 
six months. His two sons, both of them 
gtown men, came to the funeral from 
way out of town. Tante Bessie was very 
much shaken by the death of her hus- 
band and my mother did everything 
conceivable to comfort her. Soon I be- 
gan to hear the old gossip again, but 
this time it was worse: it was openly 
said that Tante Bessie knew Mr. Rosen 
had cancer before she married him and 
that she married him solely to get his 
insurance money, which was quoted at 
$3,000. 

For the first time, I remember, my 
mother was in a fury and argued with 
some of the women who talked about 
Tante Bessie. She told them that Tante 
Bessie knew nothing about her late hus- 
band’s illness before she married him, 
that his insurance money amounted to 
only $500, and that Tante Bessie gave 
it all to Mr. Rosen’s sons, who insisted 
in vain that she keep it. Tante Bessie 
didn’t bother to argue with the women 
who attempted to besmirch her good 
name. She only mumbled, ‘““Women are 
strange creatures.” Mr. Rosen’s two 
sons continued to be friends with her 
for a long time after their father died, 
but that didn’t stop the gossip. 

Tante Bessie’s daughter, Peshe, then 
was married, and we of course were 
invited to the wedding. Mr. Rosen's 
two sons sent a telegram of congratu- 
lation, which was so magnificent a ges- 
ture and so rare a thing in our poor 
neighborhood that we were all flabber- 
gasted. I don’t recall anybody else re- 
ceiving a telegram before that. I was 
so impressed that I entertained myself 
with the thought that the telegram 
somehow went through the White 
House. I asked my father about that. 
He thought and thought, and then said 
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with a perfectly straight face, “It is 
not impossible. America is a strange 
country. I’m called Mr., and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is also called 
Mr.” 

Tante Bessie returned to her old life, 
taking in sewing and washing. The one 
child remaining with her did not make 
her too happy. Louis gambled and ran 
around with street girls and at times 
didn’t come home for three or four 
days at a stretch. Once he spent a night 
in jail for playing baseball on Sunday, 
which was forbidden in Boston. Louis 
then went to bed with a heavy cold, 
which was diagnosed as tuberculosis. 
He was immediately sent to a sanitari- 
um in Sharon, some forty miles away. 
Tante Bessie visited him every week at 
first, but when the expense and the ef- 
fort became too much for her she vis- 
ited him every other week. She was in 
such utter misery and having such grave 
financial difficulties that even some of 
the gossip-mongers began to relent and 
visited her, bringing bread, butter, 
cheese, eggs, potatoes. 

In a few months they were relieved, 
though greatly bitten with what was 
probably jealousy, when Tante Bessie 
announced she was going to marry 
Philip Schwartz, the widowed president 
of one of the more affluent synagogues 
of Boston. He was well-to-do and high- 
ly respected. She moved into his home 
and my family was the first to be 
invited. I had never before seen so 
wealthy a home. There was a big rub- 
ber plant in the front room, also a 
tound mahogany table with a huge 
cut-glass punch bowl in the center. The 
bowl was gilt-edged, as were the doz- 
en or so cut-glass cups that hung from 
it. Then, and most impressive of all, 
there was a telephone in the hall. For 
a private family to have a telephone 
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was to me the acme of riches and 
power. The only one in our neighbor- 
hood who had a telephone was the 
druggist, and he had it in his store, 
not in his home. But Mr. Schwartz had 
a telephone right in his home. 

Unfortunately, Tante Bessie’s happi- 
ness didn’t last long this time either. 
Mr. Schwartz, her third husband, died 
of apoplexy in his sleep, a year after 
they were married. At once the gossip- 
mongers raised the cry that again 
Tante Bessie had deliberately married 
an ill, wealthy man in order to get his 
money. And they continued maligning 
Tante Bessie even after Mr. Schwartz's 
children told everybody that he had 
not, through sheer carelessness, changed 
his will, that he left all his money to 
them, and that they thought so highly 
of Tante Bessie that they were trying 
to induce her to accept a little money 
from them. Tante Bessie would accept 
nothing, and she was angry with Mr. 
Schwartz's children when she learned 
that they had paid in advance the rent 
on her apartment for a whole year. 

Tante Bessie said to my mother, 
“When will these women who talk 
about me learn that it’s not money I 
want? It’s companionship, someone to 
do things for, to think about that I 
want. I’m like most other women. God 
gave me three good men, all of whom 
I loved dearly, but He took them all 
away from me.” 

With the death of her third husband, 
Tante Bessie’s life became more bur- 
densome than ever before. With the 
ending of the war in 1918, Moe, her 
oldest son, lost his job and couldn’t get 
another. The same happened with 
Peshe’s husband. Tante Bessie was now 
in her late fifties, laden with agonizing 
memories and troubles. She obtained 
less and less sewing and washing. If 
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she had had only herself to think of, 
she would have managed, but there 
were her children and their families 
who would soon be without food or 
shelter. She therefore decided upon a 
drastic step. She became a bootlegger, 
at first selling illegal liquor, then man- 
ufacturing it herself. During this period 
she barely visited our family. She was 
apparently ashamed. But my mother 
didn’t know and didn’t understand, and 
Tante Bessie’s long absences worried 
her. 

Then a brief letter came from Tante 
Bessie. She had been arrested, convicted 
of violating the Prohibition Act and 
sentenced to six months in jail. Tante 
Bessie asked my mother to visit her. 
My mother did. Tante Bessie asked her 
to forward letters for her to her two 
married children, who were now living 
out West, one in Chicago and the other 
in Detroit. Tante Bessie didn’t want 
them to know their mother was in jail. 
My mother mailed the letters as re- 
quested, and regularly visited her in 
jail twice a week. In all the six months 
Tante Bessie was in jail, nobody else 
visited her. It caused my mother to be- 
come a trifle bitter at the human race, 
something very unusual with her. My 
father was even more perturbed. He 
didn’t understand the prohibition law 
at all. He drank a little wine only on 
Friday night, in honor of the Sabbath, 
and on holidays. He said most people 
drank no more than he did, ‘‘and the 
others cannot be made decent by law. 
The Talmud has wisely said that the 
law must never be more stringent than 
what good, honest men and women do 
naturally. The American lawmakers will 
learn how wise were the great rabbis.” 

When Tante Bessie was released 
from jail she lived with us for a while, 
then she moved to a small furnished 


room. She got a job in the shipping de- 
partment of a tailoring shop. The pay 
was very meagre, but it covered Tante 
Bessie’s expenses. The hard work and 
the long hours aged her visibly, gray- 
ing all her hair, adding lines around 
her eyes and her mouth, but she didn’t 
complain. Young as I was I was greatly 
shaken by her fortitude and the certain- 
ty of her inner goodness—and the 
dreadful wrong the persistent slander- 
ers were doing her. 

One evening she told my mother she 
was going to marry Mr. Harry Kurtz 
of Brockton, some forty miles away 
from Boston, and she wanted my moth- 
er and father to be the only two peo- 
ple to appear for her. My mother glad- 
ly agreed, so did my father. Mr. Kurtz 
was a widower with three children and 
six grandchildren. ‘‘I am so glad about 
the children and the grandchildren,” 
said Tante Bessie glowingly, “especially 
the grandchildren. I always wanted 
more than the three I had of my own. 
But God willed differently. Children 
are a woman’s only monument. As | 
have grown older I have learned 
something: children are children, no 
matter whose they are. They belong to 
everybody. That’s why I’m so glad 
about my new husband’s grandchildren. 
You don’t know how eagerly I look 
forward to doing things for them.” 

Tante Bessie moved to Brockton to 
live with her fourth husband. My father 
and mother visited them once and came 
back with very good reports. Tante 
Bessie wrote occasionally. Hard times 
fell upon our family again very soon 
and traveling to Brockton was out of 
the question. At times we didn’t hear 
from Tante Bessie for months. Then 
we got a letter from Mr. Kurtz. Tante 
Bessie had died a few days before of 
a blood clot. “You who knew her so 
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well,” he wrote, “can realize how bit- 
terly we shall miss her. The grand- 
children whom she loved so dearly ask 
where Grandmother Bessie has gone. 
They are too young now, but when they 
are a little older I shall tell them that 
Grandmother Bessie went where all 


Garden of Eden.” 

That Saturday my father gave a small 
donation to charity in his synagogue in 
memory of Tante Bessie. My mother, 
who was unable to go to the synagogue 
because of illness in the family, said 
a special prayer at home for the repose 


good women with great hearts go, the of her soul. 
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And We Call Out 


ROSAMUND DARGAN THOMSON 


In the temperance of late September 

At sundown, moment of no wind, 

High over fields, bird-beautiful above woodlands— 
Two of them in keenest flight: 

Rehearsal in a proud American autumn. 


Two of them over us suddenly, oh sombre! 
(Remember dark eagles and all sad ancient omens) 
In sturdy flight, injuring the quiet blue air, 

Sharp and black, cruel and black, 

Lording it over the eventide—bombers. 


They dip, tilt at the veiling mountains, 
Find a most innocent village to circle 
And are flown, in sweetest light: 
American weapons. 


Quiet is augmented. Our pastures grow mysterious. 
There comes to all the trees 

A trembling—panic of small birds; 

And to the white and voided sky there come 

Night wind, a star. 

Untenderly the red cock treads his hen. 

Fruit is dark on the branch; the lightless flowers 

Fail a little in the wind, die a little in the autumn wind. 
And we call out to our cattle and our youngest sons 

And turn us unto our peace. 


Origin of the Species 


KATHARINE C. TURNER 


S Sadie McArthur sat primly by 
A«« friend and colleague, Re- 
becca Hugh, in the Coney 
Island subway train looking at the faces 
around her, she could not help compar- 
ing them in her mind with the faces 
that had confronted her not so many 
days before, a thousand miles from 
here, in the classrooms of Anderson 
Eastern. And she was comparing them 
to the detriment of the Coney Island- 
bound young people. She couldn’t help 
it. Anderson Eastern really was a re- 
markable high school—the finest in the 
Middle West. Everyone said so. At 
least, everyone at Anderson Eastern. 
But it was true. Two hundred nineteen 
of their graduates had attended Har- 
vard in the past ten years; and of that 
number, ninety-three had left the ranks 
of the crimson with honors. And if one 
figured the number Anderson Eastern 
had furnished to Yale and Princeton 
and Brown and Cornell and Smith and 
Radcliffe and all the others... Well, 
one just couldn’t figure that far. 

Sadie leaned over to Rebecca. “It 
really is remarkable the students An- 
derson Eastern has sent to colleges in 
this part of the country, don’t you 
think ?” 

Rebecca, the tall graying mathe- 
matics teacher, looked down at Sadie. 
“Can’t hear,” she said. “The noise on 
this subway...” 

“I sdy—remarkable!—the students in 
eastern colleges—from Anderson.” 

Rebecca nodded. 

But it was too hard to talk against 
the racket of the thundering train, 
whose noise was all turned in upon it 
by the concrete walls of the tunnel. 


Sadie looked at the young man across 
the aisle. His eyes were the queerest 
things she had ever seen. When he 
glanced over the top of his tabloid (ter- 
rible sheets), there was a kind of elec- 
tric spark in the pale blue irises that 
reminded her of a radiolite clock, the 
kind that stood by her bed at night so 
that she would be sure to know when 
it was a quarter to seven. She didn’t 
like those eyes at all. And the blond 
Jewish girl whose head was on the 
shoulder of that dark foreign-looking 
fellow! 

Sadie thought of the commencement 
night two weeks ago at Anderson—of 
those rows upon rows of splendid 
young people so many of whom would 
take their places before long among the 
tanks of famous judges, doctors, in- 
ventors, chemical engineers, writers, 
and musicians to say nothing of the 
artists (Sadie herself taught modeling 
and ceramics). Yes, Anderson Eastern 
did a splendid job with her young folks. 
Of course, there were a lot who would 
never be more than good homemakers, 
but there was nothing shoddy about 
those boys and girls. Their eyes didn’t 
shoot sparks nor did they stroke each 
other’s faces on the street car—at least, 
not that Sadie had ever seen. 

This graduating class had been a fine 
one, but she didn’t think it quite meas- 
ured up to the one five years ago. 

“This year’s class,” she said loudly to 
Rebecca, “‘not up to five years ago. Re- 
member them?—Oswald Ewell, Jean 
Kirt, Jimmy Fadden?” 

Rebecca nodded and almost sat in 
Sadie’s lap as the train stopped 
abruptly. 
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Oswald had made the most brilliant 
record of any student ever to attend 
Anderson—and that was saying a good 
deal. Jean had been in Paris up until 
the war studying painting, and Jimmy 
—Jimmy really was a remarkable actor 
—and with the physique of a Goliath. 
He would make a grand Othello. Sadie 
thought of the plays she had seen him 
in at Anderson Eastern. He had been 
best as the tragic lieutenant on the 
sunken submarine whose last words, as 
the air gave out, had been words of 
encouragement to the two still living. 
And he was splendid in the war play 
after the bomb had crushed his chest. 

“Jimmy Fadden—he’s in New York 
now, isn’t he?” she asked Rebecca. 

Rebecca leaned down. “What?” 

“Fadden — Jimmy Fadden. Here! 
(Sadie pointed down toward the floor 
of the subway train) — in New York, 
isn’t he? Now!” She shouted each 


word and emphasized them with drops 
of her double chin and pauses. 


“Yes,” Rebecca nodded. “I don’t 
know what doing.” 

“He'll make a name for himself— 
that boy. He was so good in those seri- 
ous parts.” 

“His sense of humor,” Rebecca said, 
“was the best thing. Remember when 
he took off Daddy Partridge in as- 
sembly ?” 

“No,” and Sadie shook her head vig- 
orously from side to side. ‘‘I didn’t like 
that. After all, Daddy Partridge zs An- 
derson Eastern. It lacked dignity. But 
he’s a fine actor all the same.” 

The train pulled to a stop, and there 
was a rush for the door. 

“This must be it,” Sadie said, a bit 
excited. “I’ve always wanted to see 
Coney Island.” 

The two school teachers on vacation 
followed the crowd out of the train, 


down the brightly lighted way — shops 
on either side—to the beach. It was, at 
this hour in the evening, bare as the 
back of a woman’s hand—that is, it was 
bare of people. The weather was too 
cold. But there were papers, cracker 
jack boxes, broken pop bottles, strings 
from lunch boxes, banana peels — all 
the trappings of a crowd that had been. 
Sadie was a bit disappointed. It wasn’t 
at all like the pictures she’d seen—pic- 
tures of the thousands of people on the 
beach, so thick that she had wondered 
if a rat terrier could wag his tail be- 
tween. 

They walked a little way out on the 
desolate pier. The lights of a pleasure 
craft were off there in the distance. 

“Let’s look at the stalls,” Rebecca 
suggested. 

There was every kind on the water 
front from the clean whitely painted 
one professing to give a visual portrayal 
of the genesis and development of a 
baby (for adults only) to the foot-long 
hot-dog stands and the booths where 
they were serving fresh lime coolers. 

“I thought there would be a carni- 
val,” said Sadie, “with a roller coaster 
and a wild man and shooting pigeons. 
Not that I often go to such things... 
But Coney Island...” 

“There is somewhere,’ Rebecca as- 
sured her. “I think we passed it as we 
came down.” 

They found it at last — that Coney 
Island carnival. They had their weights 
guessed, and Sadie won a cane with a 
red ribbon at the handle. She was so 
solidly plump that the guesser underbid 
her fifteen pounds. They had their 
handwriting examined—at least, Sadie 
did while Rebecca watched. The girl 
said, as she chewed her gum noisily, 
that Sadie was an artist, wasn’t she? An 
art teacher!that was it—a very metic- 
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ulous art teacher, a person of high 
ideals and aspirations, an optimist. 

“I should hope so,” said Sadie, a bit 
embarrassed before Rebecca. She had 
taught with Rebecca for fifteen years 
but still didn’t feel quite at ease with 
her. 

They watched the riders on the Whip 
and the children on real live ponies. 
They had black silhouettes of the two 
of them cut and pasted into a dollar- 
sized medallion; and Rebecca even took 
some shots at some deer which kept 
moving over a hill in a shooting gal- 
lery. It was a matter of timing, Re- 
becca believed. It could be worked out 
by mathematics. She decided to stay 
there for awhile and see if she could 
discover the formula. 

That suited Sadie admirably. As they 
made the rounds, Sadie had been much 
attracted by the remarks of the barker 
in front of the gorilla-man sideshow. 
But she wouldn’t have told Rebecca for 
the world. Somehow, primitive crea- 
tures, those lower types from which 
Darwin had believed the finer man 
evolved, held a peculiar fascination for 
her. It was thrilling to meditate over 
the distance human beings had traveled. 
Perhaps this missing link might be 
more thrilling in the train of thought it 
would provoke than the mummies in 
the Field Museum. Now that Rebecca 
had chosen to remain at the shooting 
gallery, her chance had come. The glar- 
ing pictures on the canvas flags showed 
a huge hairy creature with claw-like 
hands literally rending the iron bars of 
the cage and showing ferocious molars. 
She paid her quarter and went in. 
“Straight from Borneo,” the barker 
yelled. “Too wild to eat. A terrific, a 
pathetic creature...” 

is . out of those dim eras when 
the world was young,” Sadie finished 


to herself. 

He was terrific, all right. Sadie was 
not disappointed, at least, not then. 
His almost nude body was covered with 
the most awful black hair; he was 
gnashing his fangs and pulling at the 
iron bars which he had already partially 
bent. A shock of mangy hair fell from 
his head, and the whites of his eyes 
were bloodshot. He was letting out the 
most tremendous bellow she had ever 
heard emitted from anything like hu- 
man lips. 

“Poor fellow,” she thought as she 
looked at him. It was a crime to have 
taken him from his jungle even though 
he were a key to the dinosaurian age. 
She could just see him holding the jaws 
of an alligator shut in the vise of those 
terrible hands. And that blood curdling 
yell he made would have turned a 
charging hippopotamus. 

So that was what mankind had 
evolved from—those bright youngsters 
at Anderson Eastern — Oswald Ewell 
and Jimmy Fadden. Mankind had gone 
a long, long way. 

It was then that she thought she saw 
that wild gorilla man wink one of his 
bloodshot eyes. She could hardly be- 
lieve it. She looked again. Yes, he cer- 
tainly had winked at her. She walked 
around to the other side where there 
were no people and stared and stared 
at that winking wild man. He turned 
savagely toward her and wrenched at 
the bars. At the end of an excruciating 
groan, he said distinctly out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth, “Hello, Miss Mc- 
Arthur. Remember me? Jimmy Fad- 
den.” Then there was another perfectly 
appalling sound between a groan and a 
maniacal laugh, and the creature tore 
his hair. 


Sadie McArthur staggered back to a 
bench and literally fell upon it. Jimmy 
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Fadden! So that was Jimmy Fadden, 
the pride of Anderson Eastern. She sat 
there for quite awhile until her heart 
stopped its awful beating. He winked 
at her once more when no one was 
looking. 

Finally, she got up and walked out. 
She had to admit that he was a wonder- 
ful actor. But such a business! It was 
enough to destroy one’s faith in human 
nature. 

Rebecca was waiting for her at the 
shooting gallery. ‘““You know whom I 
just saw?” she asked. ‘““Warren Atte- 
bury. He’s in New York for a few days 
and hot on the trail of Jimmy Fadden— 
speaking of angels.” 

“Devils,” Sadie mumbled under her 
breath. 

“They told him Jimmy’s acting in 


some kind of sideshow here, and he 
was trying to run him down. Peculiar 
place for Jimmy to end up, isn’t it?” 

Sadie nodded. Lucky Rebecca didn’t 
know how peculiar. ““He’s a great actor 
though,” she said earnestly. “And he 
may some day be a credit to Anderson 
Eastern” (her optimism was standing 
her in good stead, and then she never 
could help alibying her students no 
matter what they did) “when he breaks 
his way out of the jungle.” 

“The Anderson Eastern breed, in- 
fallible?” Rebecca suggested, with just 
a touch of irony. 

“Infallible,” Sadie repeated, though 
her conscience gave her a bit of a 
twinge. “A little slow to evolve some- 
times—sometimes, but, yes, we must 
continue to believe so, infallible.” 


Love Poem in an Air-Raid 


(For Anna) 
Don DRENNER 


I know love: remembered 
in the flakes of the mind 
how it and you have altered, 
made barriers in time. 


Steel is the maggot’s breed; 

and the flesh and words 

pound the air, unharried 

in this spewing of whoosh-chords. 


The trite expressioned glare 
from rockets, shells, the sockets 
of eyes staring, beetleing fear 
where the mind’s sky protects. 


There love, in the convolutions 
of the mind made aware by time, 
in this skyward death, portioning 
each bit of memory, 


Veneering death. 


Reality: The Temporary Truth of Us 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIs 


If a seeming thinker seeks a capital T for “truth,” 
‘Tis by his faith in hunting it already found. 
The search is over, so, before begun. 

He poured his drink and drank it neat— 

Well, he had his drink then. 

His linen (he wash-weary) appeared to him white. 
He fished for what came up— 

He had his fish then. 

He meant to clean it for the frying-pan; 

Instead, and as the knife lost edge, 

(So also had his wife’s crochet-hook), 

He let the slippery silver in a bowl, 

Tilted back his head to see the pledge of stars, 
Paused, 

And quaffed the matter whole. 


So with religion. So with science. 
Philosophy had only changed alliance. 


Science, hence, may not be referred back, anymore, 
Sick though it is with a clashing self-propulsive pain, 
To its family physician for a check-up, for a dose. 
Tapped fountains—well, I suppose they are fountains. 
Don’t we owe our houselights all to science, 

Our bums and bombers, guns and millionaires, 

Our hacks and racks and red-headed tacks, 

Our sacks and shoes and dancing blues, 

Even our news? 

Yes, science. 

Yes, machines. 

And yet not even the hangman (to choose an extremist) 
Knows what the locomotion of it means. 


I have loved science and walked her floors with pride. 
I've spent a half a life in this love-pact, 

Darting about among my coattails, 

Striving to be accurate and wise. 

I've tried to be among the patient chewers 

Of the small theory of this non-philosophy, 

Always torn in the delicate quandary 

Of one who loved the truth too well 

To acknowledge truth too soon. 
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— 


To this I have given, for this outreached, 
My youth. Almost my noon. 
I shall be old at wondering what I’ve done. 


Believing in man’s ultimate sincerity of passion 

(While through my own personal diffraction-grating 

I spread today’s rotten spectre-spectrum to its gray components), 
I nevertheless held on with one hand to the factual tube of truth, 
With the other to the soft and confident hand of childhood. 


Fantastic forms, a calculus of hours, 

The always-commuted sentence of technology, 

I let stay, 

And to save the age machines and greed destroyed 

I acceded to the forms of Archimedes, 

Carefully, in so far as I was able, 

Awide in the unintended pavement of the desert, 

Hoping from my window-path to seed and strew 

Into these unpromising grooves, unthankably too, 

The hope—not of truth, no not of an absolute— 

But of color and beauty and motive and form, 

Love and harmony, springtime and creation, 

Such as, in half-tints of cathedral-leaves, and mythic wish and verse and music 
from the savage past, we had; 

But not the past, actually not the past; 

Only the sweet and ease come back of it. 


The immense futility of civilization, 

If this mechanical christ cannot self-save! 

Shall I keep, at this motley hour, some doubting smile, 

While still cleaving one hand to these ingenious funny monuments of human 
genius, 

And with the other to the chaos, anarchy, disbanded spectra, impossible beauty, of 
the child-mind ? 

It is so and possible, and a double dignity, 

On this whole fire-shredded edge of all shell-holes— 

(What though my small chest be spent in half 

Between the half-needs of such half-abilities)— 

To do it; and it shall be done. 

For the run of now, yes, and for the near tomorrow, 

We shall do it. Let our will be done. 

We shall force this sterile christ of steel, 

This stepper-up of bloody clocks and down of dusty temples, 

To save himself, in order later to deliver us, from the uninforming fact of him, 
from himself the savior; 

And then, from the unstable misconstructions, and the coarse extractions of our 
guilty pseudo-civilization, 
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Somehow strike free— 

How I don’t know, 

To what I don’t know, 

Except that all time then be kept at springtime, 
Warm, creative, gentle, active, creative, 

Sensitive and sufficient, 

And that again the child-heart and open wonder, 
The trust and trustfulness, the honor, passion, poise, 
Be given-over again to beat in the keen hard brain, 
Singing the truths of mountain-given thunder 
And the valley-driven poetries of rain. 


In the Fog 


ALICE MOSER 


The fog sifts and spreads 

Over the Mississippi 

Till river and sky are one grey. 
Only the shacks 

Sketched in black 

Along the shore 

Mark earth somewhere. 

As if no time or thought 

Were here, we float 

In grey fog space... 

Its vast uncomprehending touch 
Against our face. 

And the mind, too, would swim 
In its cool fog 

And glide forevermore 

Outside the ken of fish or men 
Except for dark crayoned shacks 
Along the wavering shore. 


Infroyce: Joyce and Psychoanalysis 


FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN 


HE wilderness of Joyce’s liter- 
ary and philosophical sources 
has yet to be adequately chart- 
ed. The complexity of his interests and 
tastes remains essentially on the surface 
of his works; his intellectual versatility 
is not tutored by discreet selection. His 
writings do not lack form, but they 
have a form which is so different from 
the traditional definitions of that term 
that it remains buried under masses of 
material, drawn from a variety of 
sources. An important characteristic of 
his literary and philosophic mind is 
that, though he managed to reject out- 
watdly most of the ideas or theories 
which made demands upon his loyalty 
or credulity, he never really put aside 
any of them; his defiant non serviam 
was always. tempered by a reluctance to 
give up any heritage which had suf- 
ficiently impressed him. He was strange- 
ly drawn to the things he hated or dis- 
trusted; there is always a suspicion of 
melancholy or self-sympathy in the 
ironic portraits of his tradition. It is as 
though the fates would not allow his 
irony to attach itself purely to any ob- 
ject. There is an adolescent quality in- 
hering in all of his writings; as though 
he were saying, “Look! Here are the 
gods I am destroying!” He was no 
Erasmus; and, though he has been com- 
pared with both Rabelais and Swift, he 
possessed neither the laughing detach- 
ment of the one nor the bitterness of 
the other. 
With this in mind, we may perhaps 
understand the peculiar importance of 
the “exile theme” in Joyce’s works. His 


departure from Dublin for the conti- 
nent is a fact of which biographers may 
be certain. Actually, however, he was 
to return in spirit to Dublin, and to fix 
his gaze upon it from whatever physical 
or intellectual point of view he hap- 
pened at the time to occupy. From a 
number of points of view, Joyce may 
be regarded as a transitional figure: the 
classical training in Irish schools, his 
preoccupation with Aquinian problems 
in ethics and aesthetics, which he gives 
us so vividly in A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man—these are but a part 
of a complex structure. Equally impor- 
tant for an ultimate evaluation of his 
work is the continental influence to 
which he was exposed while he lived 
in Trieste, Rome, and Zurich. 

What were the “new influences’ ? 
The seven years before Joyce began 
writing Ulysses were the most fruitful 
early years for psychoanalysis; and both 
Trieste and Zurich were important “‘dis- 
tributing points” for the new psychol- 
ogy. Joyce may very well have read 
Freud in Trieste—certainly not as a 
convert to Freud’s theories, but in the 
same spirit as he eagerly read other 
men who offered him suggestions for 
a point of view which he thought he 
must substitute for the old. In the iso- 
lation of war-time Zurich, the center 
of Jung’s school, Joyce on several oc- 
casions was made aware of the practice 
and habits of psychoanalysts. But the 
actual biographical evidence for Joyce’s 
relationship to psychoanalysis is slight. 
There is the matter of coincidence: the 
rise of interest in psychoanalysis on the 
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European continent occurs at the same 
time as Joyce’s stay in various continen- 
tal cities before and during the first 
World War. Eugene Jolas (who knew 
Joyce well and helped him with the 
proofreading of Work in Progress) 
has mentioned Joyce’s acquaintance 
with Jung in Zurich and Paris, and has 
commented upon Joyce's interest in “the 
irrational manifestations of life’; but 
he emphasizes above all Joyce’s differ- 
ence from the psychoanalysts.* 

There can be no question about 
Joyce’s personal knowledge of psycho- 
analysis, both in theory and in practice. 
The association of Jung with the ¢ran- 
sition writers brought him in contact 
with Joyce, who also belonged to the 
group; and Joyce and Jung had already 
known each other in Zurich. But since 
Joyce is known primarily for his de- 
velopment of certain stylistic and struc- 
tural innovations in modern writing, it 
is more important to study the effect 
of psychoanalysis upon them than to 
pause at length over his personal rela- 
tionship with practising analysts. The 
critics who link Joyce with psychoanal- 
ysis—and there is a considerable num- 
ber of them—seem to do so almost en- 
tirely on the basis of internal evidence. 
Just how much of this searching for 
internal evidence is valid? What, if 
any, evidence is there that Joyce’s per- 
sonal acquaintance with psychoanalysis 
affected his writing ? 

No reference to any of the psycho- 
analysts appears before U/ysses. In the 
library scene of that novel, Stephen 
Dedalus refers to 


Saint Thomas . . . whose gorbellied works 
I enjoy reading in the original, writing of 
incest from a standpoint different from that 
of the new Viennese school. . . . 

‘Interview with Eugene Jolas, August, 1943; see also 


““My Friend James Joyce,"’ Partisan Review, 8 (March- 
April, 1941), 91-92. 


This single mention of psychoanalysis 
does serve to indicate that Joyce had 
at least a passing acquaintance with 
psychoanalysis at the time of his writ- 
ing Ulysses. The last work contains 
numerous references to Freud and Jung 
by name and to psychoanalytic terms 
and theories. In one passage, for ex- 
ample, he offers a disguised summary 
and criticism of Freud’s Three Contri- 
butions to a Theory of Sex, and com- 
bines this with several references to 
Jung. Elsewhere he talks about “that 
limbopool which was his subnescious- 
ness”; he suggests Freud’s remarks 
about the birth trauma in the phrase, 
“prepping up his prepueratory’; and, 
among other things, he refers to Freud 
in one passage as ‘‘the lewdningblue- 
bolteredallucktruckalltraumconductor!” 
In a dialogue which follows upon the 
trial of Earwicker on charges of incest, 
Joyce makes a reference to psychoanaly- 
sis which may very well indicate his 
own relationship to it: 


You have homosexual catheis of empathy 
between narcissism of the expert and steato- 
pygic invertedness. Get yourself psycho- 
anolised !—O, begor, I want no expert nursis 
symaphy from yours broons quadroons and | 
can psoakoonaloose myself at any time I 
want (the fog follow you all!) without your 
interferences or any other pigeon-stealer. 


This passage seems almost an echo of 
his refusal to be analyzed in Zurich: 
Joyce wishes his privacy respected; he 
knows his own character well enough, 
and he doesn’t need any expert's assist- 
ance or advice. Wherever psychoanaly- 
sis goes, he adds, the intellectual atmos- 
phere is befogged by terminology and 
half-understood theory; this of course 
is true also of any other theory which 
claims an insight into the secret sources 
of his creative life. 

These references in Finnegans Wake 
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(and I have found more than fifty 
others) do not suggest that Joyce’s 
work is governed solely by his interest 
in psychoanalysis. Each of Joyce’s many 
intellectual interests plays a qualified 
role in determining the unusual charac- 
ter of his two last books. But mention 
of psychoanalysis is sufficiently frequent 
in Finnegans Wake to require some es- 
timate of the place of the new psy- 
chology in Joyce’s career: (1) We are 
fairly certain that Joyce had or admitted 
no knowledge of Freud or psychoanaly- 
sis before he left Dublin for his life on 
the continent; (2) We have some bio- 
graphical evidence to assure us that he 
encountered psychoanalysis, first casu- 
ally in Trieste, then more thoroughly 
in Zurich. We know also that Jung was 
at least an “honorary member” of 
Jolas’ group of experimental writers; 
(3) From internal evidence we may 
assert that (a) some time during the 
writing of Ulysses Joyce learned about 
psychoanalysis, and that (b) by 1922 
he had read almost all of the works of 
Freud and some of Jung’s writings. It 
is also clear that his was not a super- 
ficial acquaintance, for his references to 
psychoanalysis in Finnegans Wake pre- 
suppose a familiarity with terms and 
concepts unusual for the layman. 


II 


Since the chief influence of psycho- 
analysis upon Joyce is upon the manner 
rather than the matter of his writing, 
the crucial problem is that of deter- 
mining Freud’s share in the develop- 
ment of what we rather inaccurately 
call “stream of consciousness” writing. 
The first novel of our recent past which 
employed this method deliberately and 
avowedly is Eduard Dujardin’s Les 
Lauriers sont Coupés, published in 1887 
and read by Joyce in 1917. Freud has 


no share whatsoever in the work or 
theory of Dujardin; but in the subse- 
quent exploitation of the so-called 
stream of consciousness by a number 
of modern novelists, both Freud and 
Joyce played important roles. It is es- 
sentially the modern attack upon the 
integrity and reliability of superficial 
consciousness which furnished both the 
psychologist and the novelist with their 
opportunity for redirecting much of 
modern writing. It is important, there- 
fore, to re-examine the definition of 
what critics have for some time now 
referred to as “stream of consciousness 
writing.” 

Such a method is designed to capture 
for us the sources of human behavior 
which it is the task of the mind to keep 
from consciousness. For the coherence 
of our consciously controlled lives it 
wishes to substitute the incoherence of 
our psychic lives. When we reflect that 
the two essential governors of all social 
life, space and time, are an important 
part of conscious control—so much so 
that only the mystic seems able to sus- 
pend either or both—we can see that 
the stream-of-consciousness method is 
trifling with two of the three pillars of 
fictional representation.? No conscious 
action is conceivable except within the 
boundaries of space and time. As a 
matter of fact, when we cease being 
aware of them we are unconscious. 
Stream-of-consciousness fiction does not 
do away entirely with space-time; for 
even a stream flows either rapidly or 
slowly, and exists in space. But both 
space and time are now subsidiary to 
the study of complex human behavior; 
and space-time schemes are substituted 
for the accepted and recognizable pat- 

2The third, character, is the point of departure for the 
psychological novelist; he is willing, therefore, to sus- 
— the other two, or to re-order them, ause he 


that the traditional novelist has failed in adequately 
reproducing the third. 
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tern of ordinary waking life. 

It seems almost absurd that we 
should use the one term to account for 
all of the varying degrees of depth to 
which the new method introduces us. 
There are actually at least four levels 
of writing, and each has its own sys- 
tems of reference to space and time: 
(1) The traditional, which applies 
readily all of the accepted conscious 
controls and uses the recognizable sys- 
tems of communication which it is our 
custom to study and serve. Within the 
bounds of this manner of writing all, 
or almost all, types of behavior can be 
described, but they must be labeled, or 
at least inferred within the range of 
ordinary comprehension. Thus, when 
Samuel Butler speaks of Ernest Ponti- 
fex’s report to his parents, he describes 
a situation which on another level 
would have been presented in an alto- 
gether different manner: 

Here Ernest’s unconscious self took the mat- 
ter up and made a resistance to which his 


conscious self was unequal, by tumbling him 
off his chair in a fit of fainting. 


(2) The level of the “pre-conscious” 
—or, of “conscious revery”—in which 
the chief difference from logical dis- 
course is the former’s greater fluidity, 
and its less obvious attachment to the 
rules of sentence-structure and word- 
meanings. This is the stream of con- 
sciousness or the interior monologue of 
Dujardin’s novel: 


The carriage moving along the streets... . 
A single one in the unnumbered host of 
lives, thus I go my way, one by distinction 
among the rest; and so the Now, the Here, 
this hour striking, this world of life, all 
these come to being within me. [Italics 
mine} 


It is the day dream, and its frame of 
reference is always the working world. 
All but a few of the modern novels 


employ it, at one time or another, to 
indicate a release from the unconscious, 
or to bring the reader back, for a mo- 
ment, to a recognizable world. On this 
level the time-space reference is ob- 
scure, but the character frequently re- 
fers both to the time of day and to ob- 
jects in space, borrowing the traditional 
notions of each for the purpose of 
identification. (3) The level of the 
“subconscious” —in which the conscious 
mind releases much of its control over 
the will. Sometimes this control seems 
all but suspended, but it is nevertheless 
present and determines much of the 
content, if not precisely the direction, 
of the flow of thought and image. The 
psychoanalytic parallel may be found 
in the analyst's ‘‘benevolent despotism” 
over the patient’s reminiscences. Here 
the dream is often effectively employed, 
as it is in therapy, but the flow of 
psychic life is not governed by the 
mechanisms of the dream work. Since 
consciousness is relatively remote, some 
substitute must be furnished for the 
rational space-time continuum. This 
substitute is usually of the author’s own 
suggestion, and a wide variety of in- 
genious devices—some effective, others 
artificial — are employed to give the 
reader clues. Many of the novels of 
Virginia Woolf belong to this classifi- 
cation. Indeed, one can find examples 
of writing on all levels but the fourth 
in Mrs. Woolf's fiction. But the best 
representatives are William Faulkner's 
As I Lay Dying and The Sound and 
the Fury. (4) The level of the uncon- 
scious—in which the literary style and 
content both attempt to break complete- 
ly from rational controls and to ap- 
proximate the behavior of the psychical 
unconscious. In this last case, rational 
controls are present, though they ap- 
pear in the form of a censor, and theif 
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function is primarily to distort rather 
than to impede the flow of unconscious 
expression. On this level, the mecha- 
nisms of the dream work are particu- 
larly effective, and any reference to ac- 
tual time or space comes in the form 
of what Freud has called ‘‘secondary 
elaboration.”” The best example of this 
form is, of course, Joyce’s Finnegans 
W ake. 
Ill 

Joyce’s writing is characterized by an 
increasing complexity, as he proceeds 
toward the final work of his career. 
Finnegans Wake is distinguished by 
its reliance for method of representa- 
tion upon the suggestions offered by 
Freud in his work on the dream. The 
extent of Joyce’s use of these sugges- 
tions may be determined by examining 
briefly his last two novels. 

Though Ulysses cannot be called a 
“document of the unconscious,” in it 
are to be found all of the levels of 
writing, from the traditional to the 
“stream of unconsciousness.” The sali- 
ent aesthetic fact is its emphasis upon 
the psychic rather than upon the ex- 
ternal world. Having once decided to 
forsake the ordinary regulations for a 
fixed narrative, Joyce is obliged to turn 
to his own inventiveness for substitutes. 
Since Ulysses explores the states of 
mind below consciousness, plot struc- 
ture needs to be indicated in devious 
ways; that is, it must not intrude too 
obviously upon the reader’s conscious- 
ness. One perceives the continuity of 
the narrative by catching the repetition 
of motifs as they reappear in later epi- 
sodes. The comic theme of the cake of 


soap, which Bloom shifts from pocket 
to pocket during the day, and finally 
in the “Ithaca” episode takes out and 
uses, is intended as a sort of minor 


odyssey. Similarly the pamphlet an- 


nouncing the arrival of J. Alexander 
Dowie, American evangelist, and the 
news of the sinking of the General 
Slocum recur infrequently and incon- 
spicuously in subsequent episodes. The 
odyssey of Bloom also rests upon tenu- 
ous and accidental combinations of 
words; each time one of a select list 
of words recurs, it is added to the psy- 
chical context of the moment and a 
mutual influence takes place which re- 
directs Bloom’s intention and subse- 
quently his action. The demands of 
such intensity of narration as is re- 
quired in Ulysses are so great that space 
and time are subjected to the pressure 
of the psychic world. Space values are 
often all but entirely suspended, and 
simultaneity takes the place of conjunc- 
tion. Time subserves interest, expands » 
and contracts in accordance with the 
psychic demands of the moment—until 
it is completely suspended in the hallu- 
cination of the nighttown scene. 
What Ulysses gives us is a psychic 
geography of Dublin, the depth and 
intensity of its interior self varying with 
the psychological climate. The novel 
represents its characters musing, day- 
dreaming, talking, or gesturing violent- 
ly, but always awake. Finnegans Wake 
begins and ends with the almost total 
submission of its characters to the idio- 
syncrasy of the night life. The dream 
of Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker is 
Joyce’s most exhaustive portrayal of the 
unconscious life. Here are employed all 
of the devices which Freud explained 
in chapter seven of The Interpretation 
of Dreams. But this is no mere tran- 
script of a dream. In fact, it is a series 
of dreams, varying in their psychic in- 
tensity, changing their object repeated- 
ly, and encompassing the entire life of 
man. The materials of H. C. E.’s dream 
day are only a small part of the whole. 
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Joyce’s store of learning and his pre- 
occupation with the exile themes of 
his life allow one to believe that Joyce 
shares the dream state with Earwicker; 
actually, Joyce is Kevin, the twin of 
Jerry. The inclusion of so much ma- 
terial which could not have been a part 
of even such an exceptional tavern- 
keeper as Earwicker is explained on 
two accounts: (1) the dream bears ref- 
erence to certain primitive symbolic sur- 
vivals in the unconscious, archaic sym- 
bols which persist through the centuries 
and are the common heritage of all 
peoples; this is a convenient peg on 
which to hang (2) the cyclical theory 
of history, which is Vico’s contribution 
to Earwicker’s dream. In other words, 
Earwicker is the common representative 
of all men, “Here Comes Everybody,” 
whose unconscious dream life proceeds 
“In the name of the former and of the 
latter and of their holocaust. Allmen.” 
Joyce has taken liberties with the dream 
only insofar as he has imposed an alien 
theory upon the mind of an average 
man—only to prove that this average 
man is, when least disturbed by the in- 
cidents of his average day, a prototype 
of all men. For the psychological basis 
of this blending of myth with dream 
content, Joyce has gone to Jung’s con- 
cept of the collective unconscious; for 
the mechanisms of the dream mind he 
relies upon Freud. 

This, then, is the “stream-of-uncon- 
sciousness” method in its most thor- 
ough literary application. The latent 
dream content (the unconscious source 
of dream thoughts and wishes) goes 
through a wide variety of changes and 
disguises as it seeks expression in the 
manifest dream. The devices of con- 
densation, displacement, and dramati- 
zation are all present here, but the real 
emphasis is upon the power of words 


to evoke dream images and to stand in 
place of the visual content, so strong 
and so necessary in the actual dream. 
In the “Circe” episode of Ulysses, the 
repressed wishes and fears of Stephen 
and Bloom are dramatized; stage direc- 
tions furnish the latent content with 
adequate visual emphasis. In Finnegans 
Wake words are treated often as things, 
and sounds take the place of visual 
images in all cases in which the latter 
are not sufficiently served by the dream 
situation itself. The linguistic habits of 
the dream life, united under the terms 
condensation and displacement, are all 
abundantly revealed. The ambiguity of 
a word serves the purpose of conden- 
sation, and the manifest dream is there- 
fore likely to contain many examples 
of what Miss Margaret Schlauch has 
called the “polysemantic verbalism.” 
Puns and portmanteau words are no 
strangers to the dream, as Freud has 
abundantly shown; they constitute one 
of Joyce’s chief devices: 


And of course all chimed din width the eat- 
most boviality. 

Eins within a space and a wearywide space 
it wast ere wohned a Mookse. [Italics mine} 


The dream, incapable of accommodat- 
ing abstractions, converts in medias res 
into “in midias reeds”; in another in- 
Stance it uses the same device to con- 
vert a religious line (the first line of 
the Confiteor) into a disguised sexual 
reference. The Irish term for whiskey 
(the word which awakens Finnegan) 
is used in a double sense in the follow- 
ing line: ‘“‘usquebauched the ersewild 
aleconner,” which may be interpreted 
to mean “the wild (or erstwhile, or 
homosexual) Irishman O’Connor de- 
bauched with whiskey (Usquead- 
baugh).” 


The manifest dream also shows con- 


siderable ingenuity in circumventing 
the difficulty of proper names and ad- 
justing their sounds to the sense of the 
moment. Joyce’s use of this device has 
a double significance, for it aids in the 
translation of myth into dream life. 
Frequently it is a means by which a 
junction is formed of mythical and local 
matter, as in ““Nobucketnozzler and the 
Guinnghis Khan,” and “‘a cleopatrician 
in her own right.” The distortion may 
imply an attitude toward the original, 
as in the case of “Delude of Isreal”; 
or it may offer a key to the interpreta- 
tion of a fable: the “gracehoper,” for 
example, ‘“‘contrited with melanctholy” ; 
this phrase refers to the compromise ef- 
fected at the Council of Augsburg. 

One further service the dream per- 
forms—that of disguising the ego by 
distorting his name or his personal ap- 
pearance. Since the letters “H.C. E.” 
stand for both the local pub owner and 
the mythical everyman, this disguise is 
especially appropriate to Joyce’s pur- 
pose. It is used in two different ways: 
(1) by distorting the name itself; (2) 
by playing upon the sounds of the last 
name. There are many instances of the 
first: Haroun Childeric Eggelerth; 
Howke Cotchme Eye; Hocus Crocus, 
Esquiloacus (“his thousandfirst name’’) ; 
Hotchkiss Culthur Everready; Hery 
Crass Evohodie; Haveth Childers Every- 
where. The second form derives from 
the source-meaning of Earwicker—ear- 
wig, a gnat-like insect, which buzzes 
in the ear of the dreamer; the French, 
perce oreille, is used as the basis of an- 
other series of disguised names: the 
ballad of Persse O’Reilley; Purseyriley; 
Perseoroyal; and pearce rations, 
among them. 

These experiments with words and 
sounds subserve the historical and psy- 
chological themes. Since the unconscious 
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is not aware of space or time, Joyce is 

able to substitute the concept of simul- 
taneity for the notion of succession. 
Hence the composite figures which find 
their way into the dream lives of 
Earwicker and his wife are historical 
or mythical personages superimposed 
upon the present. 

In addition to Joyce’s experiments 
with the language and composite im- 
agery of the unconscious, Finnegans 
Wake is a storehouse of commentary 
upon sex problems, more particularly 
upon familial sex themes. Repressed 
instinctual drives have no place to go 
but the unconscious; and this applies 
also to terms which are not part of the 
ethical-social treatment of sex matters. 
Both distress and amusement over ob- 
scenity are the result of a carefully 
trained repression of the nature of as 
well as the labels for certain common 
functions. When these repressed ma- 
terials are released from the uncon- 
scious, we are ashamed, shocked, and 
amused. The obscenities in U/ysses and 
Finnegans Wake—though in the latter 
case they are more effectively disguised, 
because the psychic censor is often more 
effective than the legal censor—are 
there because they are part of the un- 
conscious, and Joyce remains obedient 
to the necessities of correct transcrip- 
tion. 

In Finnegans Wake the family of 
Earwicker is the focal point of Joyce’s 
universal portrait of man. Earwicker, a 
man of some fifty or sixty years, keeps 
a tavern in Dublin; his wife Anne has 
long since ceased to have any attraction 
for him. Earwicker’s interests are there- 
fore directed toward the three children: 
Isobel, a daughter of some twenty years, 
and the younger twins, Kevin and Jerry. 
The climax of the two sex themes, the 
incest taboo and the homosexuality 
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taboo, appears in Part III, in which 
both Kevin and Isobel figure. The in- 
cest theme is disguised in a variety of 
ways. The dream points out that it is 
so “analytical plausible!”—that is, that 
psychoanalysis has pointed out that in- 
cest is a natural consequence of familial 
relationships. Further disguised argu- 
ment is found in the reference to “those 
hintering influences from an angelsexo- 
nism.” The judgment handed down to 
Earwicker convicts him of incestuous 
relations with two of his children: 

Whereas by reverendum they found him 
guilty of their and those imputations of for- 


nicolopulation with two of his albowcrural 
correlations. ... 


Thus the emphasis upon sexual matters 
in Joyce’s last two novels comes natu- 
rally as a consequence of his change in 
method and of the release which such 
matters gain from conscious controls. 
Sexual relationships, normal or abnor- 
mal, are disguised traditionally in 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man; 
they are given a treatment in Ulysses 
which is marked by its frankness and 
its freedom from euphemism and other 
forms of delicate evasion; in Finnegans 
Wake they are thoroughly discussed, 
though Joyce’s treatment of them is 
qualified by the effect of the censor 
upon open expression of unconscious 
impulse. 
IV 

It is certainly necessary to modify any 
estimate of Joyce which claims for him 
an aesthetic or spiritual kinship with 
Freud. What may be stated, however, 
without fear of contradiction, is that 
psychoanalysis was definitely an active 
influence upon Joyce’s thinking from 
the time he established himself in such 
continental cities as Trieste, Zurich, and 
Paris. But his self-styled exile from 
Dublin was an exile in body rather than 


in spirit. We are correct in saying that 
Joyce’s work is the constant rewriting 
of just one novel: the subject is always 
Dublin, but the manner changes in 
each successive attempt; the attitude be- 
comes more complex, and the scope at 
once more narrow and more deep. 
Though the Homeric analogy has per- 
haps been overdrawn (Joyce himself 
was not averse to its being used as a 
major critical key to understanding), 
the basis of comparison is certainly not 
inappropriate. Note, however, that the 
wearisome journey of modern man is 
not the same as that of the Greek trav- 
eler. The modern Ulysses is physically 
static—or almost so—and psychically 
dynamic. Joyce substitutes the minutiae 
of psychological observation for the 
surface narration of human adventure 
and trial. The movement in space and 
time is all but stopped, and the ordi- 
nary values of fictional presentation no 
longer hold. The result, far from being 
a hoax upon the credulity of the reader, 
is a comment upon the fact that the 
principal dynamics of human behavior 
have “gone underground” — that for 
the modern Ulysses neither exceptional 
wit nor amazing strength alone serves 
his ends. Modern heroics are revealed 
primarily in gigantesque but essentially 
harmless wish-fulfillments; and_ the 
gods and legendary heroes of the past 
contribute a mythical support to that 
wish-fulfillment by flooding it with 
analogies. Thus the generosity of man’s 
dream consciousness compensates for 
the impoverishment of his daily expeti- 
ence. Poetic imagination and human 
energy have a way of interacting, and 
there is a bold necessity which forces 
the one to alter the actual circumstances 
of the other, if these circumstances are 
not Homerically challenging or provo- 
cative. Certain psychoanalytic discov- 


eries, therefore, seem desirable, even spirit, and for these reasons, that Joyce 
extensions of the artist’s exploits the literary possibilities found 
method and technique. It is in this in psychoanalysis. 
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Cezanne’s “The Bathers’” 


BYRON VAZAKAS 


Our legs drawn up, our buttocks rest, 
taut on the down-pressed pasturage. 
Among the afternoon’s ripe foliage, 

the skin’s sharp whiteness trembles 

and explodes. Knowledge, like the 
water trickling from our thighs, 

absorbs the sun’s exploring luxury, 

and wisdom is the animal delight, 

the body exhaling its pure consciousness. 
Another, poised upon a rock, straddles 
light, his spinal arch curving its delicate 
clean length sprung for a future imminent. 


Now young soldiers bathe, their literal 
bodies lazily outlined against the edges 

of our time. Hills curve in the rounded 
thighs, and the granite horizons of their 
limbs invite no seasonal decay; perfection 

is their permanence and mortality a 
limitation of hand or eye, the unformed, 

the normal of half-consciousness. Who 

will caulk the unstiffened wound, who serve 
the body’s stark necessity? What miracle 

of love embrace decay? Pain perpetuates its 
beauty, and memory too: these bodies’ symmetry 
released beyond an awkward tenderness. 


Some other summer day, remembering, we 

shall return, some afternoon, perhaps, 

beneath these trees, hearing the splash, 

and in the widening brilliance of the foam’s 
retreat see whiteness plunge, and hear 

laughter like ripe fruit shaken from young 
mouths. Among these joyous cries, the body’s 
column knows no recognized retreat, but only 
resurrection, cool, naked, and beautiful as a son! 
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